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ABSTRACT 


This is a statistical study of the library facilities in Missouri. 
The location and resources of all public libraries and for most of the 
other types are analyzed and compared. Particular consideration 
is given to the comparative distribution of libraries and to the serv- 
ices they render rural as compared with urban population. Here, 
it is indicated that more than one and one-half million people in 
Missouri, most of them rural, are not served by public libraries. 
While revenue for maintenance has declined during the past five 
years, the total book circulation has materially increased in all 
classes of libraries. 
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The Libraries of Missouri 

A Survey of Facilities 

E. L. Morgan and Melvin W. Sneed* 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 

Purpose. — It is the purpose of this study to ascertain the types, 
distribution, and services rendered by libraries in Missouri, together 
with the condition and circumstances under which various types 
of services are available. The inquiry is particularly directed to- 
ward the library facilities available to farm families. 

Scope. — The inquiry was extended throughout the state and 
applied to public, private, high school, institutional, college, special, 
an‘d rental libraries. Data were obtained from all public libraries 
and' for a comparatively large sample of other types. The size of 
samples is indicated in the discussion of each type. Data concern- 
ing libraries in the cities of St. Louis and Kansas City were not in- 
cluded, except as indicated in a few considerations. Elementary 
school libraries were excluded. 

Procedure. — The original data were obtained through sched- 
ulesf prepared* by the staff of the department of rural sociology and 
sent to libraries, school 'superintendents, and to the executives of 
various institutions. The public library mailing list was compiled 
largely from one prepared by the secretary of the Missouri Library 
Commission. This list was supplemented by materials which were 
made available from the previous studies.^ A complete register 
of school superintendents was furnished by the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association. All population data, unless otherwise in- 
dicated, have been taken from the Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, 1930. 

The data have been analyzed by simple statistical methods, 
with frequent tabular and graphic presentation. Averages and 
other computations have been made for' most classifications. In 
this manner it was attempted to provide typical measures which 
would reveal the status of library facilities under various circum- 
stances. The services available to farm families are shown both 
quantitatively and in comparative relation to those available with- 
in cities. 

^Submitted by the junior author in partial fullfilment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in the Graduate School of the University of Missouri, 1936. 

tSee appendix, pp. 80-81. 

tThese data were made available through a recent Federal Civil Works Service Research 
Project on social resources in Missouri. This work was planned by Dr. E). L. Morgan, Pro- 
fessor of Rural Sociology, and the gathering of the data was under the direction of Mr. 
Douglas Ensminger in 1934. During the course of the project a number of previously unre- 
corded social organizations! and institutions, including several small libraries, were found 
to be part of Missouri's social resources 
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I. PUBLIC LIBRARY FACILITIES 

Some Backgrounds. — ^As a preliminary step in the presentation 
of quantitative data pertaining to public libraries in Missouri it 
appears worth while to include a brief description of certain social 
and physiographic factors in the midst of which libraries have 
been organized and which may have adted as environmental 
determinants in their development. 

The total population -of Missouri in 1930 was 3,629,367 per- 
sons. Urban residents numbered 1,859,119 persons and comprised 
51.2 per cent of the state population. In rural areas there were 
1,770,248 persons constituting the remiaining 48.8 per cent of the 
total population. Rural-farm population consisted of 30.6 per cent 
of the total, while 18.2 per cent resided in places having up to 
2,500 population. Incorporated cities provided residence for 61.7 
per cent of the people, while the remaining 38.3 per cent of the total 
were listed in unincorporated territory.^ 

In 1930 the city of St. Louis, which has the legal status of a 
county, had a population of 821,960 persons. This amounted to 

22.7 per cent of the total state population. The next five most 
populous counties were: Jackson, including Kansas City; Bu- 
chanan, including the city of St. Joseph; Greene, including the 
city of Springfield; Jasper, including the city of Joplin; and St. 
Louis county, including University City and Webster Groves as 
its principal cities. These five counties contained an additional 

25.8 per cent of the total population of the state. Eleven counties 
hadi from^ 30,000 to 40,000 persons and accounted for 10.0 per cent 
of the total. Populations of 20,000 to 30,000 were reported in 20 
counties, with 13.6 per cent of the total number of people repre- 
sented. There were, 63 counties with populations of 10,000 to 
20,000. These counties accounted for 24.5 per cent of the total 
number of persons residing in this state. The remaining 3.4 per 
cent of the population were found in 15 counties with enumerations 
of less than 10,000 persons. The siix most populous counties 
included almost 50 per cent of the state population, leaving 50 
per cent to be divided among the remaining 109 counties. Missouri 
ranked tenth among the states in total population.^ 

At the last census, negroes constituted 6.2 per cent of the 
state population, whites 93.6 per cent, and the remaining 0.2 per 
cent was made up of- other races. Urban population was 9.1 per 
cent negro, rural-nonfarm 3.7 per cent, while 2.7 per cent of the 
farm population was of this race.® 

iFiftccutli Census of the United States, 1930, Population Bulletin, Second Scries, Mis- 
souri, p. 3. 

2Burt, Henry J., The Fopulation of Missouri^ Research Bulletin 188 (1933), Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, pp. 57 and 113. 

SFifteenth Census of the United States, op, cit., p. S. 
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Persons under 5 years of age comprised 8.4 per cent of the 
population at the census year, an additional 27.3 per cent were 5 to 
20 years of age, 57.5 per cent were !20 to 65, and 6.7. per cent were 
65 and over,^ Rural young people (defined as those between the 
ages of 15 and 30) totaled 422,070, of which 62.0 per cent were 
on farms, and 38.0 per cent in villages.® 

There were 730,854 persons 5 to 20 years of age attending 
school in 1930. . This number represented 69.4 per cent of the 
total number of persons in this age group. In the rural-farm pop- 
ulation 68.0 per cent of this age group were attending school, 
whereas in the rural-nonfarm classification it composed 70.4 per 
cent.® 

Illiterate persons'^ made up 2.3 per cent of the total population, 
with 0.6 per cent of all persons 10 tO' 20 years of age, and 2.8 per 
cent of all persons 21' years of age and over, being illiterate. The 
state male population was 2.6 per cent illiterate, while this was 
true for only 2.0 per cent of the female population. Illiteracy in 
urban areas amounted to 1.7 per cent of the population while the 
rural population had 2.9 per cent. The state negro population was 
8.8 per cent illiterate, with 6.5 per cent of the urban negro popu- 
lation and 16.6 per cent of the rural showing illiteracy.® Illiteracy 
within the several counties ranged from a loiw of 0.7 per cent to 
a high of 11.6 per cent.® 

Missouri ranks eighteenth among the states in total area, 
with 68,727 square miles. In 1930 the state had a population den- 
sity of 52.8 persons per square mile. The density for all states 
comlbined was 41.3 ; for Iowa it was 44.5 ; for Kansas, 23.0 ; and 
for Nebraska, 1'7.9 persons per square mile.^® 

In their variety of soils few states are comparable with Mis- 
souri. In fact, this state may be considered the meeting ground 
of all important soil regions of the Mississippi. Valley. The result 
of such varied soil conditions is a variedi agriculture. ■ It can be 
said that such agriculture is neither northern nor southern, eastern 
nor western. It possesses the characteristics of all these regions.^^ 
Topographically, Missouri is naturally divideidi into four great 
regions: the North Missouri glacial and loessial region, the South- 
west prairie region, the Ozark region, and the Southeast lowland 
region. These regions are not confined to Missouri alone, but each 
forms a part of a large area which extends into adjoining states.^® 

^Tbid, p. 6. The additional 0.1 per cent was unknown. 

sBurt, Henry J., op. ciU, p. 96. 

flFifteenth Census of the United States, op. nt, p. 9, 

7U. S. census definition of illiteracy, i. e., any person 10 years of age pr over who is 
unable to read and write. 

sFifteenth Census of the United States, op. cii., p. 10. * 

9lbid, pp. 25-32. 

lOBurt, Henry J., op cit., pp. 114ill5, 

llMiller, M. F. and Krusekopf, H. H., The Soils of Missouri, B'ulletin 264 (1929), Mis- 
souri Agricultural Experiment Station, p. 4. 

I2lbid, pp. 7-8. 
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Approximately 65.0 per cent of the state’s population is served 
by the highway plan known as. the Centennial Road System. 
Through this, the Missouri State Highway Commission has 
developed a comprehensive highway program of 16,360 miles, 
which, it is expected, will be completed by 1938. The highwa}'' 
plan consists of: 

Primary system (national highways) and spurs 1,651.0 miles 


Secondary (state highways) 5,877.0 

Additional state roads 391,1 

Park connections 90.3 

Traffic relief roads 351.3 

Supplementary state roads (farm-to-market) 8,000.0 (ap- 

prox.) 

Total mileage 16,360.6 


The primary system has been constructed, the secondary system is 
completed or under contract and, of the remaining mileage, about 
40 per cent has been constructed. The primary system serves 
about 45 per cent of the population of the state, the secondary 
about 15 per cent, and the completed supplementary system will 
serve an additional 15 to 30 per cent. All of the 73 urban centers,^® 
594 out of 773 incorporated cities and towns, and 461 unincorpor- 
ated villages are locateid on a state highway 

The remaining portion of the state population (about 35 per 
cent, which is largely rural) is served by county roads. These 
roads, as distinguished from highways and farm-to-market roads, 
are still constructed and maintained by the county, organized 
township, or special road district. In most rural counties these 
roads constitute 80 to 90 per cent of the total road mileage.^® The 
ajdequacy and maintenance of county roads varies from county 
to county. In 1939 a study of 33 sample counties revealed that 
three of these counties^® were best equipped with road machinery, 
thus providing better maintenance for county roads.^^ One county 
(Marion) was exceptional in that it had markers on most of its 
roads and regularly maintained over 300 miles of county roads.^® 
A fetw other counties maintained about 100 miles of road, while 
most of them did practically nothing along this line.^® 

The total valuation of taxable property as adjusted by the 
State Board of Equalization for the year 1934 was over three and 

isPlaces having 2,500 or more population. 

14Missouri State Planning Board, A State ^lan for Missouri, Preliminary Report, 1934, 
p. 49. 

isBradshaw, William L.. The Missouri County Court, The University of Missouri Studies. 
Vol. VI, No. 2, 1931, p. 143. 

leAdair, Holt, and Marion. 

iTBradshaw, William L.» cit., p. 169. 

ISlIbid. 

19lbid. 
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two-thirids billions of dollars.^® This valuation amounts to approx- 
imately $1,000 per capita. 

By counties, the average total tax rate levied for all purposes 
in 1934 ranged from a low of $0.72 per hundred dollars valuation 
in Buchanan county to a high of $2.70 in Stoddard county. The 
average rate of school taxes levied ranged from $0.29 in St. Charles 
county to $1.11 in Dunklin county.^^ State aid per rural school 
child by counties in 1933 was as follows: Counties receiving $0.00- 
$4.00 totaled 9; those receiving $4.01-$5.25 numbered 18; an 
additional 30 counties obtained $5.26-$6.50; funds of $6.51-$7.75 
were obtained by 24 counties; while 33 counties (approximately 
30 per cent) received $7.76 and over. The larger amounts of state 
aid per child were concentrated in the regions of poorer lands.^^ 

The above description of various elements that are associated 
in general with: public libraries in this state is by no means com- 
plete, but it is hoped that even such brief mention will serve to 
suggest the background of existing library facilities in Missouri. 

Public Library Defined. — ^The term ‘'public library” is var- 
iously used in Missouri. In general, however, the term is used in 
connection with those institutions that provide free reading 
materials' to the public. Rural libraries of this nature are few. 
“Public library,” in rural terminology, is frequently “just a collec- 
tion of books” which may or may not be available for free use. 
Thus in some instances a small collection of 75 or 100 books which 
is placed at public disposal, for a fee, finds itself misnamed the 
“Local Public Library.” Again, the high school book collection 
becomes known as the “public library”, and, perhaps, rightly so 
in cases where the school has expanded its library with public 
service in view. In addition, there are club libraries, church 
libraries, and individual book collections. Bach in turn may 
become known within its own locality as a public library. In 
many states rural people have access to the facilities* of a county 
library, but in Missouri this type is practically unknown. Some 
rural Missourians are, however, familiar with the “traveling library” 
(or “loan library”). This is a collection of books forwarded to 
communities, public libraries, schools, study clubs, or individuals 
by the Missouri Library Commission. 

What, then, is a “public library”? The Committee on Library 
Extension of the American Library Association interprets “public 
library” in a broad sense, to include all libraries that give general, 
free, public service, under any form of management and support. 

20Missouri State Tax Commission, Ninth Biennial Report, .1933-1934, pp. 18-21. The 
exact figures for the total valuation were $3,674,623,747. (This does not include merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ valuations, which are not certified to the State Tax Commission or the 
State Board of IJqualization, nor does it include the valuation of private railroad cars.) 

2iReport of the State Auditor of Missouri, 1933-1934, pp. 656-658. 

22Bfficient Use of Missouri Bands, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, 
1935, p. 37. 
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Libraries which serve a limited group o-r charge a fee are omitted.^^ 
This definition will be followed in this study in so far as 
libraries are distinguishable. It should be noted that a number of 
‘‘free, public libraries” have small rental collections: aside from 
the general volumes available for free circulation. This of course, 
does not disqualify the library from classification as a public one. 

People With and Without Public Library Facilities. — Almost 
a decade ago there were more than forty-five million people in the 
United States who were without access to public libraries. These 
persons constituted approximately 43 per cent of the population at 
that time. The remaining 57 per cent had access to- 5,954 
libraries.^^ In 1935 there were still over forty-five million people 
without public library facilities. These comprise about 37 per cent 
of the population. The remaining 63 per cent were provided with 
facilities through the medium of 6,335 libraries.^® 

Such figures may be revealing to persons who have not consid- 
ere)d the need of library facilities. Certainly the assumption that 
there is a need cannot be doubted as long as such a large part of 
the population remains without access to free library service. 

Who are these people who do not have reasonable access to 
public library facilities? The situation is not clearly stated when 
it is said that approximately half the people of the state have no 
access to libraries. In fact, this statement only vaguely implies 
the basic problem. The real problem appears through an analysis 
of library facilities comparatively available to rural and urban 
groups. Sociologically these groups differ. The farmer has lived 
in isolation; his mode of living, his habits, and his mental char- 
acteristics have been nurtured under different environmental con- 
ditioning factors from those present in urban life. There are 
many differences between rural and urban living, differences that 
are less acute tdday than was true before the present development 
of transportation and communication. However, the principal 
concern of this study is with the difference between rural and 
urban library opportunities in Missouri. 

Recent data for the United States published by the American 
Library Association show that about 88 per cent of the people 
without public library service are residents of rural areas. Approx- 
imately forty million rural people are not served, which amounts 
to about 74 per cent of the total rural population.^® 

The study of library facilities in this state which provides 
the basic quantitative data for this analysis discloses a total of 135 

iBLibrary Extension, American Library Association, 1926, p. 19. 

24lbid, pp. 20 and 29. 

V 2^Conirasts in Library Service, reprinted from the Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation, 1935. 

26lbid. 
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places that have public libraries.-'^ Two additional localities have 
libraries which were recently closed. Included in these 135 
libraries are 62 which are tax supported, four which are endowed, 
and less than a dozen which receive municipal aid. Those remain- 
ing derive support from various comlbinations of memberships, 
rental fees, donations, club activities, fines, and, recently, F.E.R.A. 
or C.W.A. There are no county tax supported library systems in 



Fig. 1. — Distribution of Public Libraries in Missouri, 1935 


the state although there are three or four meagre attempts at 
providing county service. Moreover, the total number of libraries 
includes several that do not wholly measure up to our definition 
of a public library. These have been included, however, since 
they are resources even though participation is, in some cases, 
restricted to membership or by some other prerequisite. 

The distribution of libraries throughout the state is shown in 
Figure 1. The general distribution follows, as one might surmise, 
soil types and other factors which contribute to- the wealth of 
localities. Of the 115 counties®® there are 28 that have no public 


27lncludmg- Kansas City and St. Louis. 
28lncludingr the city county of St. Louis. 
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library. All but five of the 2S are south of the Missouri River and 
are locate'd in the Ozark Region, one of four major topographical 
regions into which the state is divided. The 44 counties north of 
the river contain nearly one-half of the tax supported libraries. 
The greatest concentration of tax support is north of the Missouri 
River and east from the North Central part of the state, where 13 
ajoining counties have tax-supported institutions within their boun- 
daries. These counties contain almost one-third of the total number. 
It should be emphasized at this, point that we are dealing only in 
numbers of libraries and their location. These data do not show how 
adequately the population is served, and the reader should not 
misinterpret the significance of mere numbers of libraries. Along 
with this statement the observation should be made that although 
only 28 counties have no libraries several others are little better 
situated except for the fact that they contribute, numerically at 
least, to the number of counties from which libraries were reported. 

The oldest public library in the state still in existence is one 
established in St. Louis in 1865.^? This was followed by Glasgow in 
1866 and by Kansas City in 1881.^® The trend in the number of 
libraries is shown in Figure 2. This curve shows an accumulation 
of libraries by years in which they were founded. At any given year 
the number of libraries that have been established up to that time 
may be determined approximately by selecting the number in the 
scale at the left which corresponds to the point on the curve as in- 
dicated by the year concerned. The slope of the curve is gradual 
when the number of libraries established is few and it becomes 
steeper as the number becomes greater. All libraries are included 
except two from which no dates were reported. 1900 only 11 
were active, most of which were tax supported. In 1910 there were 
29, and by 1920 there were 54. By 1930 there were 93, while the re- 
maining 40 have been established since that date. The abrupt rise 
in the curve from 1933 to 1934 is to be explained in part by financial 
aid received in small communities from C.W.A. or F.E.R.A. funds. 
The general upturn since 1930 is seen to be concurrent with the t 
years of the recent depression. Most of the libraries established 
during this period were in places of less than 2,500 population. 
The establishment of libraries has not kept pace relatively with 
population growth. There were 1,182,012 people in Missouri in 
1860 and none of the libraries was in existence. By 1890 the 
population had increased to 2,679,185 andi there were 7 of the 
present libraries.®^ The general trend in the total number of 
libraries has been upward, especially so since shortly afer 1910. 

29Missouri Library Commission, Twenty-eighth Annual Report^ 1934, p. 19. 

30lbid, p. 18. 

siPopulsLtion data from Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population Bulletin, 
First Series, Missouri, p, 3. 
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Fig. 2. — Number of Puiblic Libraries by Years, 1860-1935. 

This trend throughout has little in common with the business cycle. 
The years of prosperity seem to have given but little impetus to the 
establishment of libraries while, paradoxically enough, depression 
has fostered their development. Jtist how permanent these depres- 
sion products will be remains tq be seen, but the fact that they 
did come into being gives indication of a demand for extended 
library facilities in the state. Other considerations in this connec- 
tion will be set forth in subsequent divisions of the report. 

Table 1 gives the age of libraries. Averages were computed 
only for libraries for which the month as well as the year of estab- 
lishment was available. Libraries established in 1935 were also 
excluded. The total number of months for all institutions was de- 
termined and the average number of months was derived from 


Table 1.— Age or Public Libraries, July 1, 1935 


Library 

Classification 

Number of 
libraries 

Number of 
months 
established 

Moj 

iths 

Ye 

ars 

Average 

Median 

Averajre 

Median 

Tax supported _ 

40 

9,187, 

229.68 ' 

207 

19.14 

17.25 

Non Tax 

S3 

. 4,10d 

77 .'52 

39 

6.45, 

3.25 

All Libraries*, . 

93 

13 ,290 

142.90 

86 

11.91 

7.17 


♦Excluding libraries for which the month of establishment was not ‘reported and all libraries 
established in 1935. 
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that total. The average number of years was obtained by division 
of the average number of months by On the average, libraries 
in the state were about 12 years old July 1, !935. This average 
was derived from data received from 93 of 133 libraries. A median 
number of approximately 7 years was found.®^ The significant 
feature from among the averages is the difference shown between 
tax and non-tax-support. Institutions receiving tax support have 
been established an average of 19 years with a median of slightly 
more than 17 years. The average in this case is somewhat biased by 
the relatively few older libraries in the state, and for this reason the 
median is perhaps more representative. Non-tax-supported ones 
are much younger averaging only about 6J4 years with a median 
of slightly more than 3 years. Since a large number of small, non- 
tax-supported institutions have been founded during the last 5 
years, the latter measures are small. The average is more typical 
than the median in this case. These averages indicate, in so far as 
they may be relied upon, that libraries are not old institutions in 
Missouri. Speaking generally they have not usually been num- 
bered among the basic institutions of the community. The church, 
as an institution, is much older. A recent study of the rural 
church in this state revealed that the average age of over 2,000 
churches was approximately 50 years. Only about 15' per cent 
of these were established since 1915.®^ While there has been 
substantial development, still it would seem that the public library 
in this state has not advanced as rapidly as other service institu- 
tions nor in keeping with the increase in population. 

Table 2 shows that there are 1,740,897 peo-ple to whom the 
service is not available. This is nearly 48 per cent of the popu- 
lation.®® The remaining 52 per cent (1,888,470) are served by the 
libraries listed in this study. This table also presents rural and 


Tabi^e 2 . — ^Rural and Urban PopurATioN Served by Public Libraries 
According to Library Support, 1935 


Popu- 

lation 

Classi- 

fication. 


Tax Si 

ipport 


Non 1 

’ax 


^ All Lil 

sraries 


Popula- 

tion 

served 

served 

Popula- 
tion not 
served 

% 

not 

served 

Popula- 

tion 

served 

served 

Popula- 

tion 

served 

s.r«d 

Popula- 
tion not 
served 

% 

not 

served 

Urban 

Rural 

State 

1,666,104 

26,067 

1,692,171 

89.62 
1.47 

46.62 

193 ,015 
1,744,181 
1 ,937 ,196 

10.38 
98.53 

53.38 

124,179 

72,120 

196,299 

6.68 

4.08 

5.41 

1,790,283 
98,187 
1,888 ,470 

96.30 
5. 55 
52.03 

68,836 

1,672,061 

1,740,897 

3.70 

94.45 

47.97 


32There is some error Involved in this procedure, but the approximation obtained is suf- 
ficiently accurate in this instance. 

38The median is so located that one-half the libraries fall above and one-half below it. 
The median is a measure of central- tendency and, technically, is a position average. The 
other average used in this connection is known, statistically, as the arithmetic average. For 
more adequate description of statistical methods the reader is referred to text books in Ele- 
mentary Statistics! — e. g., Crum, W. 'L., and Patton, A. C., Economic Staiistics, A, W. Shaw 
Company, 1928; Mills, F. C., Statistical Methods, Henry Holt and Company, 1924. 

34Sneed, Melvin W., and Ensminger, Douglas, The Rural Church in Missouri, Research 
Bulletin 225, (193S), Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station p. 61. 

35 All data here presented pertaining to people with and without library service include 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 
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urban service according to tax and non-tax support. Almost 95 
per cent of the rural population receives no service from public 
libraries. On the other hand, more than 95 per cent of the urban 
population is served. Tax supported libraries occupy the major 
service role by providing reading matter for more than 46 per cent 
of the state population. Less than 6 per cent is serveidi by those 
which are non-tax-supported although these considerably out- 
number those with tax support. Only about per cent of the 
rural population (26,067 out of 1,770,248 persons) is served by 
tax supported institutions. Thus, of the rural population that 
is served (98,187 persons, which is less than 6 per cent of the 
total rural population), almost 75 per cent must rely upon non-tax- 
supported libraries for what service they receive. Only about 7 
per cent of the urban division that is served obtains this service 
from non-t.ax-supported sources.®® 

The foregoing portrays a rather unfavorable picture of rural 
Missouri as far as library resources are concerned. Figure 3 
presents graphically the contrast between rural and urban people, 
with and without library facilities. It must be noted in this 

PE.R 
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Fig. 3. — Percentage of People With and Without Public 
Library Facilities, 1935 

86A table containing all olaces having libraries and giving population data by counties 
is included in Appendix, pp. 82-94. 
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instance that we are, in fact, dealing with approximate numbers of 
persons being served. There are, of course, cases where rural 
people are permitted to borrow books from the ''town library,’^ 
and this will be considered in a part of the study to follow. Some 
rural residents obtain books by mail from the Missouri Library 
Commission. The Extension Division of the State University 
may provide additional service, while the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station places timely supplementary reading materials at 
the disposal of rural families. There may be books in the home 
and perhaps neighbors have books that may be borrowed. Some 
churches, clubs etc., may have some facilities. The problem re- 
mains, however, one of public library service. It is face to face 
contact with good books and a good librarian that makes adequate 
library service.^'^ In this consideration it should be borne in mind 
that those who received services from other sources are not includ- 
eidi in the total served. On the other hand, as an off-set to possible 
bias in the number of persons not served, is the factor of people 
counted as served even though this service is conspicuously inade- 
quate. Finally, in consideration of the actual number of people 
who- are served, the principal measure of successful service may be 
that which is determined by refining the population to include only 
the number of "borrowers^’. This will be considered later along 
with circulation. 

When the state percentages of people without library service 
are arranged according to magnitude from lowest to highest, Mis- 
souri ranks twenty-seventh with 48 per cent.®® Two of the smallest 
states (in area) and the District of Columbia rank first with none 
who are not served.®® Arkansas and West Virginia rank last with 
85 and 88 per cent, respectively, of their population being without 
library facilities. 

Comparison of Missouri with her adjoining states in this mat- 
ter is shown by Figure 4. This state ranks secon'di only to Illinois 
in the per cent of people served when compared with all adjoining 
states.^® Missouri, with 52 per cent of its population served, is not 
as well provided for as is the United States as a whole, with 63 
per cent. The Missouri percentage exceeds by only 2 per cent the 
50 per cent of Nebraska which,' in turn, exceeds the Iowa per- 
centage by only 2 per cent. Thus, from a total population view- 
point Missouri is below "average’’ for the United States as a whole 
but ranks slightly above "average” among its surrounding states 
in the percentage of people served. 

STLibrary Bxteusion, o^. cit, p. 29. 

SSMtssouri ranks after 25 states and the District of Columbia. 

39These states are Delaware and Massachusetts. 

40Data from other states for this and other ’ comparisons of people with and without 
library facilities here presented was taken from “Contrasts in Library Service’^ op. cit. Mis- 
souri data are original data obtained in the course of this study. Here, these latter data 
differ by only 2.0 per cent from figures listed in the reference quoted. (Missouri was listed 
with 50.0 per cent not served.) 
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Fig. 4. — ^Percentage of People With and Without Public 
Library Facilities in Missouri, Adjoining States and 
the United States, 1935 


The percentage of rural and urban population without facil- 
ities for Missouri and for adjoining states is shofwn in Table 3. 
Except in Arkansas a very large portion of each state’s urban pop- 
ulation is served. Nebraska ranks first among these states with all 
of its urban population of nearly 500,000 provided with public li- 
brary service. 'Missouri ranks fifth in this respect with all but 3.7 
per cent of its urban population served. It should be noted that 
Missouri and particularly Illinois have urban populations that 
greatly outnumber this enumeration in these other states. The rea- 
son for this, obviously, is the fate that three of the largest cities in 


Tabi,e 3. — Rurae and Urban People Not Served by Pubeic Libraries in 


Missouri and Adjoininc States, 1935 

Rural 1 Urban 


Rural Population % not Urban Population % not 

State population not served served population not served served 


Arkansas 1,471,604 1,428,569 97.08 382,878 144,252 37.68 

Illinois 1,994,927 1,855,270 93.00 5,635.727 86,944 1.54 

Iowa 1,(491,647 1,285,340 86.17 979,292 4.,931 0.71 

Kansas 1,151,165 . 987,434 85. M 729,834 7,753 1.20 

Kentucky. 1,815 ,563 1,519,637 83.TO " 799,026 •117,475 14.70 

Missouri 1,770,248 1,672,061 94.45 1,859,119 68,836 3.70- 

Nebraska 891.856 693,831 77.80 486,107 0 0.00 

Oklahoma 1,574,359 1,522,675 96.72 821,681 S9;684 7.26 

Tennessee 1,720,018 1,431,139 80.84 896,538 $9,020 11.04 


Total I 13,881,38.7 I 12,395,956 I 89.30 I 12,590,202 I 591,895 I d.70 
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the United States are included. Thus the population of Kansas City 
and St. Louis in Missouri, served by tax supported public library 
systems conspicuously lend bias to the percentage of the total 
population in this state that have library facilities. The same is 
true of Chicago in Illinois. This consideration should be borne 
in mind when the ranking of states, indicated above, is dealt with. 
Away from the most urban counties (Jackson and St. Louis) there 
are only five incorporated places having populations of 2,500 or 
more that do not have a public library There is one unincor- 
porated place of 4,000 population that now has no facilities.'*^ 

Considering the rural population in these states, it is found 
that only Arkansas and Oklahoma have a lower percentage of the 
rural population served than Missouri’s 5}4 per cent."*^ Nebraska 
again leads with approximately 22 per cent. Illinois, like Missouri, 
•has a very low percentage of its rural inhabitants served (7 per 
cent). Figure 5 shows the rural population served* and not served 
in Missouri and adjoining states. The relatively large percentage 
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Fig. S.—Percentage of Rural People With and Without Public 
Library Facilities in Missouri and Adjoining States, 1935 

/o places and their populations are: De Soto (5,069) in Jefferson County: Marshall 

(8,103) in Salme C<ranty; Perryville (2,964) in Perry County; West Plains (3,335) in Howell 
County; and Crystal City (3,057) in Jefferson County. 

42DesIoge in St. Francois County. 

43There are 30 places of 1,000-2,500 population in Missouri that have no public library. 
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that is served in Tennessee is perhaps accounted for by the fact 
that there are four county libraries that receive $1,000 or more in 
maintenance revenue annually. Kentucky and Kansas each have 
three libraries of this type, while Iowa and Illinois have one each. 
Missouri and Oklahoma have none, and Arkansas has one. By 
way of contrast, California has 46 county libraries which provide 
service for over 90 per cent of the rural population of that state.^^ 
Hours of Public Library Service. — In a year's time public 
libraries in Missouri are open something like 175,000 hours.^® 
However, -when viewed in average terms libraries are open about 
27 hours per week (Table 4), with a median of 23 hours. Tax 


TABri; 4 . — Number or (Hours Public I^ibraries are Open Per Week 


Library 

Classihcatioii 

Total hours 
per week 

Number of 
libraries 

Average num- 
ber of hours 
per week 

Median num- 
ber of hours 
per week 

Range 
of hours 

1 per week 

Tax Supported 

2,199.5 

SO 

43.99 

39 

S-76 

Non Tax 

1,178.5 

75 

15.71 

9 

1-72 

All Libraries-- 

3,378.0 • 

125 

27 02 

23 

1-76 


supported libraries average 44 hours with a me'diian of 39, while 
the non-tax-supported average slightly more than 15 hours per 
week with a median of 9. In the case of the non-tax-supported 
the average is increased by the presence of a few endowed or 
municipally aided institutions. Excluding one extreme observa- 
tion (72 hours service per week) the average falls to about 14J4 
hours. Approximately 50 per cent of the tax supported ones are 
open between 28 and 60 hours per week, with about this same 
percentage of non-tax-supported institutions serving the people 
between 5 and 26 hours. Hours of service per week range from 
1 to 76. The medians are more descriptive in this case than the 
averages, especially for the non-tax-supported classification. Per- 
haps the most significant fact is that persons served by non-tax- 
supported institutions can spend only about an average of 1J4 
hours a day at the library. Typically, however, these are open 
one or two days a week for four or five hours at a time. On the 
other hand, the tax supported may be visited at any time during 
a 6- to 8-hour period on week days and some of them are open a 
part of Sunday. The 50 tax supported ones account for 65 per 
cent of the total number of hours served every week. The remain- 
ing 35 per cent of the hours are served by the 75 non-tax-supported 
libraries. 


44Anierican Library Association, mimeographed report, Libraries Receiving County Ap- 
propriations For County Public Library Service, 1935. 

45This estimate was made from the reports of 125 libraries not including Kansas City 
and St. Louis. No data were received from 5 non-tax-supported libraries and three more 
were excluded since they were housed in local stores. 
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Number of Volumes. — Recent public library statistics from the 
American Library Association show a total of well over 100,000,000 
volumes in the United States.^® In Missouri, the present study 
has disclosed a total of 2,193,965 volumes.^^ More than 90 per 
cent of these are found in tax supported libraries. Moreover, 
almost 93 per cent are found in urban areas, with the remaining 
7 per cent in rural communities. The distribution of public library 
volumes in this state is further clarified by Table 5. This table 
shows a classification of libraries according to the size of the place 

Tabu 5.~Number or Volumes in Pubuc Libraries CrASsiriED According to 

Population, 1935 


Library Classification 


Population 

Classification 


Fax Support 

Non Tax 


I 

U1 Librarie 

B 

No. of 
libraries 

No. of 
volumes 

Per cent 
of total 
.volumes 

No. of 
libraries 

No. of 
volumes 

Per cent 
of total 
volumes 

No. of 
libraries 

No. of 
volumes 

Per cent 
of total 
volumes 

Rural: 










Less than 500 

0 



6 

2,090 

1.17 

6 

I 2 ,090. 

0.10 

500- 999 

0 



17 

14,319 

7.98 

17 

1 14,319 

0.65 

1,000- 1,499 

4 

14,057 

0.69 1 

13 

23 ,277 

12.98 

17 

1 37,334 

1.70 

1,500- 2,499 

11 

60,755 

3.02 

22 

43 ,526 

24.27 

33 

104,281 

4.75 

Subtotal-Rural 

15 

74,812 

3.71. 1 

5^8 . 

83 ,212 

46.40 

73 

158,024 

7,20 

Urban: 










2,500- 4,999 

13 

71,459 

3.55 

16 

50,853 

28.36 

29 

1 122,312 

5.58 

5,000- 9,999 

10 

112,668 

5.59 

8 

40,775 

22.73 

18 

153,443 

6.99 

10,000-24,999 

9 

144,270 

7.16 

1 

4,500 

2.51 

10 

1 148,770 

6.78 

25,000 and over 

5 

1,611,4^16 

79.99 

0 



5 

1,611,416 

73.45 

Subtotal-Urban 

37 

1 ,939,813 

96.29^ 1 

25 

96,128 

53.60 

62 

2,035 ,941 

92.80 

Total 

52 

2,014,625 

100.00 

83 

179,340 

100.00 

135 

2,193 ,965 

100.00 


in which they are located. The number of volumes is then shown 
with the resultant percentage of total for tax supported, non-tax- 
supported and all libraries. Only 3.71 per cent of the volumes 
reported from tax supported institutions are in the rural population 
division and slightly less than half the volumes in non-tax-support- 
ed libraries are found here. Within the rural division considerably 
the largest percentage (4.75 per cent) of volumes is found in places 
having 1,500-2,499 population and close to 60 per cent of these 
volumes are in tax supported libraries. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant fact here is that almost three-fourths of the total number of 
volumes in the state are foun'd in the five principal cities, each 
having a population greater than 25,000. These cities account for 
almost 40 per cent of the state population. When the number of vol- 
umes in these cities is excluded, an impressive total of over two 
million volumes for the state falls to the less conspicuous propor- 
tion of fewer than 600,000, 

For the United States as a whole there is less than one 
volume per capita available in public libraries. Recent data show 


^^Contrasts in Uibrary Service^ op. cii. (The exact total was 100,470,215.) 

47These and other data on total volumes in Missouri include Kansas City and St. Louis. 
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0.83 volumes per capita.'*® Missouri has 0.60 volumes, which is 
well below the per capita for the nation. Moreover, if the public 
library systems in Kansas City and St. Louis are omitted; the 
state per capita dwindles to slightly more than 0.34 volumes. That 
is to say there is approximately one-third of one book per person 
available in the public libraries of Missouri for “out-state” resi- 
dents. 

In relation to other states, Missouri ranks twenty-eighth in 
volumes per capita. This rank follows that of 36 other states and 
the District of Columbia. Figure 6 is a graphic description of the 
comparison of per capita volumes for Missouri, her adjoining 


NUMBER OF 
VOLUMES 



Fig. 6. — Public Library Volumes Per. Capita in Missouri, 
Adjoining States and the United States, 1935 


states, and the United States.^® This state ranks fourth among the 
adjoining states, which are headed by Iowa, whose public libraries 
provide nearly one volume per capita (0.97 volumes). Nebraska 
ranks second with 0.85 volumes, while the 0.84 volumes in Illinois 
are slightly in excess of the 0.83 volumes per capita for the United 
States. The largest number per capita is found in the New 
Englan'di States, where the New England Town is the unit of 


^BContrasis in L^ihrary Service, op, cit. 
49lbid. 
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support and service outside the large cities.®^ New Hampshire has 
the greatest number per capita, with 3.57 volumes, while Arkansas 
and Mississippi rank last with no more than 0.10 volumes per 
capita. 

Distribution of volumes over the population of counties in 
which the several libraries are located shows a per capita of 1.33 
in Buchanan county, the largest for a county in this state. The 
lowest per capita is in New Madrid county, which has 0.02 volumes 
per person. 

Only three of the 115 counties have as much as one or more 
volumes per capita. These are: Buchanan with 1.33 volumes, 
Jackson with 1.21, and Jasper with 1.15. St. Louis city county 
has 0.99 which is almost one volume per person. These relatively 
large county per capita computations are reflections of the urban 
facilities within these counties. Buchanan and Jackson counties 
include respectively St. Joseph and Kansas City, while Jasper coun- 
ty, containing more tax supported libraries (three) than any other 
county, contains Joplin, Carthage, and Webb City. Figure 7 
shows in addition to the three counties having one or more volumes 
per capita, 18 counties with per capitas of one-half to one volume. 
Less than one-half volume per person is found in 66 counties, and 
the remaining 28 have no libraries. The largest number of volumes 
per capita for any one place in the state is in Hamilton, Caldwell 
county, which has 9,255 volumes for a population of 1,572. This 
per capita of 5.89 volumes is in striking comparison with that of 
the low of 0.07 volumes reported from Carrollton, Carroll county, 
with 300 volumes and a population of 4,000.®^ 

The trend in the number of volumes has been consistently 
upward since 1925, but the rate of increase has been retarded in 
the last three years. In order to obtain some indication of this 
trend, data from 18 tax supported libraries were used. These 
were selected primarily on the basis of the completeness of data 
for the years beginning with 1925. The newest of these had been 
established as long as three years previous to the starting point 
of the trend data. There were 38 tax supported libraries in Mis- 
souri in 1925, thus the selected libraries represent almost one-half 
the tax supportddi institutions at that time. They are well repre- 
sentative of areas of the state in which tax support is found. 

These selected libraries and the number of volumes by years 
are given in Table 6. In 1935 the total number of volumes for all 
of them was almost 40 per cent greater than the total in 1925, 
Every year shows an increase in the number of volumes. The 

soLibrary Extension, op, cit., p, 41. The New England Town (as distinguished from use 
of the word *^town” in Missouri) ist a unit of local government corresponding roughly to the 
township in Missouri. 

51 Per capita computations for all places having libraries are shown in Appendix, pp. 82-94. 
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Fig. 7.— Number of Public Library Volumes Per Capita, by Counties, 1935- 


Tabi,e 6.~Num:bkr of Vor^uMES by Years in 18 Tax Supported Public Libraries 


Place 

1925 

1926 

1927 

... .. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 ! 

1 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Brookfield 

4,552 

5,205 

5 ,898| 

6,447 

7,032' 

7,469 

8,4601 

9,363 

9,961 

10,673 

11,228 

Cape Girardeau 

6,849 

7,590! 

8.535 

10,020 

10,705; 

11,265 

12,060 

12,921 

13,414 

13,800 

IS ,424 

Columbia 

6,688 

7 ,598 

8,202 

9,056 

9,2351 

9,627i 

10,2731 

10,668 

11,240 

12,192 

13,392 

Excelsior Springs 

5 ,377 

S ,6591 

5,386 

5,389 

5,712 

5,866 

5,833 

6,603 

6,512 

6,696 

6,901 

Fulton 

5,565 

S,923\ 

6,256 

6,653 

6,918 

7,301 

7,659 

8,080 

8,515 

8,843 

9,659 

Hamilton 

5,878 

6,299 

6,890 

7,073 

7,434 

7,928 

8,513 

8,941 

9,121 

9,170 

9,255 

Joplin 

48 ,064 

49,891 

51,808 

52,683 

S3 ,625 

54,599 

55 ,229 

55,722 

SS ,275 

57,593 

52 ,219 

Louisiana 

5,899 

6,1301 

6,077 

6,148 

6,156 

7,744 

7,824 

'7,885 

7,928 

7,985 

7,992 

Macon 

11,823 

12,476 

12,851 

13,225 

13,626 

14,076 

14,601 

14,976 

9,201 

9,451 

9,751 

Marcelinc* 

4,349 

4,652 

4,932 

5,014 

5,570 

5,829 

5,954 

6,367 

6,773 

7,139 

' 7,558 

Marshfield._^_„ 

2,113 

2,213 

2,340 

2,458 

2,825 

3,030 

3,148 

3 ,191 

3,530 

3,680 

3,795 

Moberly 

9,514 

9,891 

9,947 

11 ,305 

11,471 

11 ,668 

12,203 

12,934 

13 ,235 

13 ,491 

13 ,975 

Nevada 

4,176i 

4,809 

5.211 

5,578 

6,029 

6,109 

6,284 

6.434 

6.465 

6,610 

6,700 

St. Joseph 

102,605 

108 ,497 

111,358 

113,494 

119,292 

123,995 

127,893 

131,208 

132,853 

131,379 

131,059 

Sedalia 

24,241 

24,238 

24,374 

25,615 

26,556 

26,243 

26,255 

26,818 

1 26,500 

27,387 

27,660 

Shelbina.--.. 

2,692 

2,829 

3,086 

3,397 

3,560 

3,826 

4,123 

4,460 

I 4,865 

5,098 

5,786 

SpringfieldJ 

30,178 

31,574 

34,335 

36,396 

38,751 

41,433 

43 ,449 

47,131 

1 49,660 

51,575 

53,119 

WebB City--- 

6,161 

6,463 

6,756 

6,838 

6,871 

6,800 

7,205 

7,754 

8,081 

8,165 

8.376 

All Places 

286,724 

301 ,937 

314,242 

326,789 

341,368 

354,808 

366,966 

381,456 

|383 ,129 

390,927 

400,849 

Per cent increase over 












preceding year.-. 
Total omitting Macon 


5.31 

4.08 

3.99 

4.46 

3.94 

3.43 

3.95 

0.44 

2.04 

2.54 


274 ,901 

289 ,461 

301 ,391 

[313,564 

i 

327,742 

340,732 

352,365 

366,480 

[373 ,928 

381 ,476 

[391,098 

Per cent increase over 



preceding year-.. 
Total omitting Macon 


5.30 

! 4.12 

1 4.04 

1 

4,52 

3,96 

1 3.41 

1 

4.01 

2.03 

2.02 

! 2.52 

1 

and three largest 




1 







[ 

cities*** 

94,054 

99 ,499 

103 ,890 

|110,991 

116,074 

120,705 

125 ,794 

[132,419 

136,140 

140,929 

147,701 

Per cent increase over 












preceding year--- 


5.79 

4.41 

[ 6.84 

4.58 

3.99 

1 4.22 

1 5.27 

2.81 

1 3.52 

1 4.81 


♦This library is now supported by city water and light funds, it was tax supported up to June, 1934. 
**The number of volumes at Macon declined abruptly in 1933. 

***The three largest libraries omitted are: St. Joseph, Joplin and Springfield. 
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percentage increase was greater in 1926 than in any of the other 
years, while 1933 shows the lowest percentage increase. The range 
of these percentages is from less than, one-half of one per cent 
in the latter year to more than five per cent in 1926. One library 
reported a sharp decline in the number of volumes for 1933 and for 
this reason the library was omitted. With this one omitted the 
total for the 17 remaining libraries was approximately 42 per cent 
greater in 1935 than in 1925. The percentage increase in 1933 was 
enhanced by this change to two per cent over the one-half of one 
per cent found before. The other percentages remained about the 
same as they were with this library included. As a further measure 
the three largest cities were also omitted in addition to the previous 
omission. As a result, the remaining 14 libraries show 57 per cent 
more volumes in 1935 than in 1925, and the percentage increase in 
each year is larger. The increase during the last three years was 
particularly so. 

Additions to the number of volumes are made by donations 
and by purchases. These additions need not, and quite often do 
not, augment the total number of volumes. They may be replace- 
ments, a very important item in library s'ervice and, if all neces- 
sary replacements are made, an important item in library budgets. 
During the last decade the number of volumes added per year 
has, in general, remained relatively stable for most tax supported 
libraries up to 1933. Data from 20' of the tax supported libraries 
show that the total number of volumes added was 30 per cent 
less in 1933 than it was in 1925. This of course may be a reflection 
of the depression resulting in less revenue from tax receipts. Dur- 
ing this period donated volumes have made up front 15 to 20 per 
cent of the volumes added annually. Those remaining have been 
purchased. 

In Missouri, in adjoining states, and in the United States, 
the increase in the number of volumes since 1925 has more than 
kept pace relatively with the increase in population. Figure 8 
shows that in each of these, the number of volumes per capita is 
greater in 1935 than it was in 1925.®^ Missouri's present rank of 
fourth among the adjoining states is the same as it was ten years 
ago*. Iowa, which now leads these states in the number of volumes 
per capita, also ranked first in 1925. The present ranking of Ne- 
braska and Illinois was reversed a decade ago, and while they 
now have a greater number of volumes per capita than is found 
in the United States as a whole, both had less than this in 1925. 

There is one other factor to be considered here in connection 
with the number of volumes in public libraries. That is rental 
collections. From data received during this study it was found 

52Data for 1925 taken from Library Extension, op. cit. 
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Fig. 8. — ^Number of Public Library Volumes Per Capita in 
Missouri, Adjoining States and the United States, 1925 
and 1935 


that around 60 per cent of the public libraries in this state have 
small collections of books for rental in addition to the “free 
volumes.” This percentage is about the same for both tax and 
non-tax-supported institutions. The size of these collections, as 
shown in Table 7, averages 52 volumes for all libraries. The aver- 
age rental fee is 9 cents, being slightly higher in tax supported in- 
stitutions. All reports received for either the number of books or 
rental fees were used in computation of the averages. Most of these 
rental collections are composed of recently published books. In 


Table 7. — Rental Volumes in Public Libraries or Missouri, 1935 



Ren 

tal Collec 

tion 

Boc 

iks for Re: 

ntal 

Renta] 

1 Tees 

Library- 

Classification 

Yes 



No. of 
libraries 

No. of 
volumes 

Average 

number 

No. of 
libraries 

Average 
fee per 
week 

Tar Sllnprtrtftd , .. 

29 


60.42 

27 

1,689 

62.56 

29 

30.097 

N) Tax 

50 

29 

63.29 

34 

1 ,504 

44.24 

47 

0.087 

All Libraries* 

79 

48 1 

62.20 

61 

3,193 

52.34 

76 

0.091 


♦Includes all from which data were received. 
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many cases they remain at rental disposal only until ‘'they pay 
for themselves’'. The books are then catalogued and subsequently 
become available for free circulation. 

Circulation. — Recent data show an annual circulation for over 
6,000 public libraries in the United States that approaches one-half 
billion volumes.®^ In this state during 1934 there were 11,558,048 
volumes circulated as revealed by the present study.®^ The distri- 
bution of this circulation follows the distribution of volumes. 
Circulation, however, is somewhat more extensive in urban areas 
than is indicated by the volumes that make circulation possible. 
That is, while about 93 per cent of the volumes are distributed in 
urban areas, more than 96 per cent of the circulation is foitnd in 
these places. Nearly 80 per cent of the total circulation in 1934 
was in the state’s five largest cities which were mentioned above in 
consideration of the number of volumes. If the circulation in these 
places is excluded, there were less than million volumes cir- 
culated last year. 

Since circulation during the last four years has been somewhat 
abnormal, as will be shown below, an average circulation was com- 
puted for each library. These averages were obtained from as 
many of the last ten annual reports as possible. Nearly all of the 
tax supported libraries- that have been established long enough 
provided data for 7 to 10 of these years. Inasmuch as most of the 
total volumes circulated are from these libraries, the averages are 
generally typical. A fairly large number of libraries was recently 
established and some did not provide sufficient data. The aver- 
ages for such institutions are therefore not generally typical. The 
several averages were totaled to provide a circulation for com- 
parison with that of 1934. This total was more than three million 
less than the circulation last year. These data are shown for tax 
supported and non-tax-supported libraries, classified, according to 
population, in Table 8 and for all libraries classified by counties 
in the Appendix.®® The primary objective behind the presentation 
of such average circulation is to provide what is thought to be 
more typical circulation data than is afforde<di by using only the 
data for 1934. The percentages, of circulation classified by pop- 
ulation, are not appreciably different whether the average circula- 
tion or that of last year is. considered. There is, however, a ten- 
dency shown for a larger percentage to be found in the largest 
cities last year than is found for the average circulation. Thus 
almost 80 per cent of the total circulation last year was in the five 
largest cities, while only slightly more than 77 per cent of the aver- 
age circulation was found in these places. 

53Contrasts in Library Service, cit. (The exact total was 449,998,845.) 

54:This total does not include circulation for libraries established less than one year, as 
of January, 1935, Only one major library (Warrensburg) failed to provide circulation data. 

56pp. 82-94. 
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Of all circulation about 4 per cent is found in the rural area. 
In 1934 approximately 400,000 volumes were circulated, which 
amounted to less than 3^4 per cenl* of the total in this state. The 
sum of the average circulations is about 50,000 volumes smaller 
than the rural total in 1934 but the resultant percentage is slightly 
more than 4 per cent. Over 65 per cent of the rural circulation in 
1934 was fostered by tax supported libraries, which numbered only 
12 out of 51 rural institutions. 

In 1934 there was a circulation of nearly 3J4 volumes per capita 
in Missouri.^® This was considerably larger than the 1.63 volumes 
per person in 1925. It should be noted, however, that population 
data used here were obtained from the United States Census of 
1930. The per capita for 1934 is therefore slightly higher than it 
would be if a more recent population figure were used.®^ However, 
the 1920 census was drawn upon by the American Library Associa- 
tion for its per capita computations for 1925, thus the per capitas 
for the different years are derived with similar margins of error. 
For purposes here, particularly that of indicating general tenden- 
cies, these computations are sufficiently accurate. The per capita 
circulation used for this state is considerably larger than the 2.76 
volumes recorded recently by the American Library Association. 
On the assumption that this study has disclosed facilities about 
which little, if any, information has previously been available, com- 
putations based on these more recent data for Missouri are used 
in all instances.®® 

Figure 9 shows the number of volumes circulated per person 
in both 1925 and 1934 for Missouri, adjoining states, and the United 
States. Each of these divisions shows one characteristic that is 
outstanding. That is, all show greater per capita circulations in 
1934, and practically all show conspicuously greater per capitas 
than were found in 1925. Various reasons may be given in ex- 
planation of what appears to be a very decided increase in per cap- 
ita circulation. Library service has been extended in Missouri and 
in the United States during the last ten years as shown by a great- 
er number of libraries; particularly do county libraries in other 
states enhance the service rendered.®® This consideration undoubt- 
edly contributes to larger circulation per capita if the extension of 
service is greater than the increase in population. However, not 
belittling the worthy efforts of library extension in this state, a very 


56Per capita circulation is, however, only about 1.3 volumes if Kansas City and St, 
l/ouis are excluded. 

57 Assuming the same rate of increase in population as that from 1920-1930 for this state, 
an adjusted total population gives a per capita circulation of 3.3 volumes. 

58Data for 1925 were taken from Library Extension, op cit. Data for other states for 
1934 were^ taken from Contrasts in Library Service, op. cit. 

59CaIifomia, with 46 county library systems, ranks first in per capita circulation with 9.14 
volumes. 
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Fig. 9. — Public Library Circulation Per Capita in Missouri, 
Adjoining States and the United States, 1925 and 1934 


large portion of the increased per capita circulation in Missouri 
for 1934: was due in no small measure to the depression. 

In 1934 Missouri and adjoining states are again headed by- 
Iowa in circulation per capita. Both the Iowa and Illinois per 
capitas are larger than that for the United States. Missouri ranks 
twenty-fifth among the states, following 33 states and the District 
of Columbia. This state ranks third among the adjoining states 
but its per capita circulation is below that for the United States. 
A decade ago the states bordering on Missouri were led by Il- 
linois, with Iowa second. Mississippi and Arkansas have the low- 
est circulations per person in the United States, with 0.36 and 0.39 

volumes, respectively. . r 

The total average circulation per capita tor Missouri is 
volumes. This per capita seems to be a more typical value rep- 
resenting recent circulation. It should be recalled that tax sup- 
ported libraries had the largest part of the circulation. Most of 
these also provided data for all years since 1925. The 1930 census, 
then, comes midway in the ten-year period for which the averages 
of the several circulations are representative. It is believed that 
the per capita thus derived from a total of the individual library 
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averages is a better general purpose measure of circulation in Mis- 
souri than is the per capita of the year 1934. Both have been com- 
puted for libraries* and for counties.®^ The total average circula- 
tion per capita for counties is show^n in Figure 10. These ranged 
from 0.11 volumes in Carter county to '5.58 volumes in Buchanan 
county. Only 9 counties, including St. Louis City county, had per 
capitas that exceeded three volumes annually. All of these coun- 
ties- contain strong tax’supported institutions and urban population 
is a contributing factor in each of them. Figure 10 further shows 
that the -counties having no facilities (a total of 28, or 25 per cent) 
are conspicuous in their classification. 



Fig. 10. — ^Average Annual Circulation Per Capita in Volumes* for Public Librar- 
ies, by Counties 


The trend in total circulation has been upward since 1925 un- 
til the year, 1934. The same 1‘8' libraries which were selected to 
give an indication of the tren'di in volumes, above, were used in 
consideration of the trend in circulation. These libraries and the 
volumes circulated annually for the last ten years are included in 


eoAppendix, pp. 82-94. 
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Table 9. — Book Circulation by Years eor 18 Tax Supported Public Libraries 


Place 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 ; 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Brookfield 

23,673 

23,904 

26,608 

28,350 

33,627 

30,027 

35,935 

49,345 

45,502 

40,390 

Cape Girardeau __ 

56,822 

58,221 

64,160 

67,325 

64,065 

60,488 

70,043 

88,251 

80;865 

77,502 

Columbia.- - 

30,857 

34,564 

38,876 

45,022 

52,466 

55,533 

57,018 

58,951 

57;041 

71,928 

Excelsior Springs _ 

22,520 

22,072 

23,301 

24,366 

21.850 

24,148 

30,191 

26,661 

28,150 

28,732 

Fulton 

20,760 

22,054 

22,473 

22,196 

22,626 

23,236 

23,152 

24,972 

24,138 

26,229 

Hamilton 

15,701 

13,523 

12,773 

15,461 

15,926 

16,301 

19,523 

21,001 

19,573 

16,906 

Joplin 

197,636 

210,544 

219,260 

201,032 

194,436 

207,221 

236,868 

270,821 

218,441 

226,978 

Louisiana 

11,956 

13,209 

13,006 

12,337 

14,252 

12,828 

14,190 

13,140 

14,963 

16,872 

Macon 

18,498 

20,514 

21,690 

37,370 

46,253 

43,832 

47,223 

57,549 

74,718 

67,171 

Marceline* 

22,584 

25,749 

24,556 

28,521 

29,863 

21,505 

31,466 

38,132 

31,801 

32,433 

Marshfield 

17,248 

17,738 

18,893 

18,902- 

18,998 

19,021 

19,201 

19,348 

19,403 

19,437 

Moberly 

44,173 

45,049 

48,016 

53,891' 

53,989 

59,591 

66,215 

77,639 

94,396 

92,554 

Nevada 

19,400 

26,369 

28,742 

27,418 

25,880 

27,530 

27.601 

30,137 

29,454 

29,003 

St. Joseph 

453,008 

525,041 

510,707 

524,097 

555,473 

547,293 

581,948 

634,342 

641,145 

527,834 

Sedalia 

98,100 

98,299 

93,018 

106,093 

119,879 

120,947 

123,786 

151,273 

146,480 

146,558 

Shelbina — 

17,305 

21,801 

25,515| 

25,760 

26,308 

26,723 

31,983 

37,487 

41,392 

47,570 

Springfield — — 

137,465 

142,000 

151,024 

170,377 

185,866 

192,014 

220,024 

271,614 

318,048 

324,139 

Webb City 

21,459 

22,584 

19,710 

20,034 

22,630 

25,554 

30,082 

31,988 

28,022 

21,979 

All Places 

1,229,165 

1,343,235 

1,362,328 

1,428,552 

1,504,387 

1,513,792 

1,666.449 

1,902,651 

1.913,532 

1,814,215 

Per cent increase 
over preceding 








year- 


9.28 

1.42 

4.86 

5.31 

0.63 

10.08 

14.17 

0.57 

-5.19 

Total omitting 











Marceline**- - 

1,206,581 

1,317,486 

1,337,772 

3 

S 

1,474,524 

1,492,287 

1,634,983 

1,864,519 

1,881,731 

1,781,782 

Per cent increase 
over preceding 




1 







year 


9.19 

1.54 

4.65 

5.32 

1.20 

9.56 

14.04 

0.92 

-5.31 

Total omitting 
Marceline and 
three largest 
cities*** 











418,472 

439,901 

456,781 

504,525 

538,749 

545,759 

596,143 

687,742 

704,097 

702,831 

Per cent increase 
over preceding 











year 


5.14 

3.84 

10.45 

6.78 

1.30 

9.23 

i 15.37 

2.38 

-0.18 


*Thi8 library is now a upported by city water and light funds, it was tax supported up to June, 1934. 

**The library at Marceline was closed six weeks in i930 and again for four weeks in 1933, thus the circulation in 
those years was abnormal 

’**<'The three largest cities omitted are: St. Joseph, Joplin and Springfield. 


Table 9. The rate of increase has been irregular, but in each year 
from 1925 to 1934 there has been a greater total circulation for 
these libraries than was found in the preceding year. This obser- 
vation is true until 1934, in which a decline was evidenced. These 18 
libraries had a total circulation in 1934 which was some 48 per cent 
greater than the total in 1925, but the 1934 sum was over 5 per cent 
less than that in 1933 which was the “peak year.” In the latter 
year circulation was nearly 56 per cent greater than in 1925. The 
greatest percentage increase for any one of the years was 14.17 
per -cent in 1932. The library at Marceline was closed six weeks in 
1930 and again in 1933 for a period of four weeks. This library 
was then omitted, the circulations* retotaled an'di the percentages 
recomputed. The same tendencies were found in the result, with 
the percentage increase for 1930 and 1933 being slightly larger. 
Likewise, the three largest cities were also excluded. This effect 
was generally the same except the decline in 1934 was much lesa 
than when these cities were included.®^ 

Assuming these data to constitute a sufficient sample, circula- 
tion in this state has consistently shown an increase, year after 

eiCirculation was thus nearly 67.0 per cent greater in 1934 than in 1925. 
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year, until the last year in the past decade. It increased at a great- 
er rate in 1931 and 1932 than in any other year since 1925. There 
followed a 'leveling off” in 1933, with only a small rate of increase 
shown, while 1934: brought a decline in circulation. These 'data 
seem to lead to the possible conclusion that there was an increase 
in library circulation while the business cycle was in depression. 
These data do not, however, show that the new "high” in circula- 
tion is to be maintained. On the contrary, the tendency shown is 
that of decline for existing libraries unless circulation to come 
brings a reversal. The decline is not yet as apparent in smaller 
cities as it is in the larger ones, but the tendency is present. It is 
perhaps well to note that the considerations here apply to places 
that are equipped with public libraries. Those areas without 
facilities are not a part of this picture— they have yet to make a be- 
ginning. 


Tabu 10 .— Months op Largest and Smallest Circulation in Public Libraries, 1934 


Month 

1 Largest Circulatic 


j Smallest Circulation 

Tax Support 

Non 

Tax 


All Libraries 


Tax Support 

Non Tax 


AH Libraries 

No. of libraries 

Per cent 

Circulation 

No. of libraries 

Per cent 

C Ircul ation 

5 

•c 

c« 

hi 

£ 

0 

6 
Z 

Per cent 

Circulation 

No. of libraries 

Per cent 

Circulation 

No. of libraries 

Per cent 

Circulation 

No. of libraries 

Per cent 

Circulation 

anuary..-- 

19 

48.7 

|l25,939 

16 

43.3 

24,483 

35 

46.1 

150,422 

0 



1 

2,7 

15 

1 

1.3 

15 

ebruary--- 

1 

2.6 

8,522 

1 

2.7 

335 

2 

2.6 

8,857 

2 

5.1 

8,792 

1 

2.7 

440 

3 

3.9 

9,232 

larch 

6 

15.4 

56,254 

6 

16.2 

12,183 

12 

15.8 

68,437 

1 

2.6 

1,812 

3 

8.1 

685 

4 

5.3 

2.497 


1 

2.6 

8,222 

1 

2.7 

1,065 

2 

2.6 

9,2W 

3 

7.7 

8,655 

3 

8.1 

1,547 

6 

7.9 

10,202 

lay 

1 

2.'6 

2,151 

0 



1 

1.3 

2,151 

9 

23.1 

33 ,187 

10 

27.1 

18 ,872 

19 

25.0 

52,057 

une» 

0 



1 

2.7 

284 

1 

1.3 

284 

4 

10.2 

27,950 

1 

2.7 

595 

5 

6.6 

28,542 

uly„_. 

2 

5.1 

10,375 

2 

5.4 

1,009 

4 

5.3 

11,384 

6 

15.4 

16,300 

5 

13.5 

2,079 

n 

14.1 

18,379 

.UgU$t..,-- 

2 

5.1 

14,950 

1 

2.7 

556 

3 

3.9 

15,506 

2 

5.1 

2,905 

4 

10.8 

3,247 

6 

7.9 

6.152 

eptember— 

! 0 



1 

2.7 

1,199 

1 

1.3 

1,199 

9 

23.1 

59,630 

5 

13.5 

4,351 

14 

18.5 

63 ,981 

October 

2 

5.1 

25,565 

2 

5.4 

742 

4 

5.3 

26,307 

2 

5.1 

2,273 

1 

2.7 

245 

3 

3.9 

2,518 

lovember— 

3 

7.7 

9,975 

4 

10.8 

13,059 

7 

9.2 

23,034 

0 



2 

5.4 

117 

2 

2.6 

117 

)ccembcr_ _ 

2 

5.1 

2,454 

2 

5.4 

3,705 

4 

5.3 

6,159 

1 

2.6 

9,724 

1 

2.7 

668 

2 

i 2.6 

10,392 

Total*-.. 

39 

100.0 

264,407 

37 

100.0 

58,620 

7& 

100. oJ 

323,027 

39 

100.0 

171 ,228 

37 

100.0 

32,861 

76 

100.0 

204,089 


♦Includes only the libraries from which sufficient data were received for both high and low months. 


Within the “library year” circulation varies from month to 
month. Table 10 shows that during 1934: over 45 per cent of the 
libraries in Missouri had their largest circulation in January. 
These data were secured for 1934 from 39 tax supported libraries 
and from 37 that were not tax supported The next most frequent- 
ly reported month of greatest circulation was March, which has 
been listed by only about 16 per cent of the libraries. All months 
were given at least once and there seems to be little difference be- 
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tw-een tax supported and non-tax-supported libraries in this respect. 
There was less ag-reement, however, among all libraries in regard 
to the month of smallest circulation. The largest number reported 
May as the month in which the least books were circulated. Two 
other months, September and July, were given almost as frequent- 
ly, and all months were reported at least once. The total largest 
circulation for all libraries was. 58 per cent greater than the total 
found in months of smallest circulation. There were 10 libraries 
which listed January as the month of greatest circulation and also 
gave September as the low month. In this instance the total high 
circulation was 66 per cent greater than the lowest. Likewise, 9 
libraries which reported greatest circulation in January also men- 
tionddi lowest circulations in May. Here the total high was 64 per 
cent above the lowest. 

The significance of the foregoing is that problems in library 
service are created with this difference of something like 60 or 65 
per cent in circulation between different months. Such an increase 
in circulation, especially if it comes abruptly and if library service 
was already extensive, might necessitate additions to the staff. 
Certainly a considerably greater task confronts the librarian. Many 
libraries have recognized these maximum and minimum periods in 
their planning. Thus records are brought up to date, books are 
rebound, and other important but time-consuming functions are 
completed during slack periods. Custom andi various environmen- 
tal factors go to determine the months of large and small circula- 
tion in most instances. Weather and the time of year seem to play 
a large part in determining the total circulation. It is also signifi- 
cant that some places, conditioned by resort or recreational en- 
vironments, have greater circulations during the resort season. Such 
considerations as these may point the way toward an explanation 
of why months of greatest and least circulation vary rather widely 
from library to- library. 

No data on the number of borrowers were obtained by the 
schedule used in this study, but these data for tax supported li- 
braries have been published annually by the Missouri Library Com- 
mission. The reports for the last ten years were used to obtain 
the number of borrowers for seventeen libraries.®^ These are the 
same ones that have previously been used to study trend, except 
for the omission of the Nevada Public Library, for which sufficient 
borrower data were not available. 

For these libraries, the trend of the total number of borrowers 
has been irregular since 1925 but all ‘'library years” except 1927 
and 1930 have shown at least I per cent increase over the preceding 
year. The year 1929 shows the largest percentage increase (10.55 

62Missotiri Library Commission, Annual Reports^ 1925-1934, inc. 
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per cent), but this was followed by a decline of over 3 per cent in 
1930. Since this latter year the total number of borrowers has 
been greater each year, with an increase of 7 per cent in 1933* Then, 
unlike the downward trend in circulation, the total number of bor- 
rowers in these libraries increased by another 7 per cent in 1934. 
In this last year, the number exceeded the total in 19^5 by 33 per 
cent. Thus, if these data are correct and representative, it ap- 
pears that the number of borrowers definitely increased but these 
same borrowers read fewer books per borrower in 1934 than they 
did in 1933. Additional data pertaining^ to borrower circulation 
are shown in Table 11 for the libraries under consideration. 


Table 11.— Circulation Per Borrower por 17 Tax Supported Public Libraries 


^Place 

Popula- 

tion 

(1930) 

No. of 
borrowers 
1934 

Index 
(%of 
borrowers 
to pop.) 

Circula- 

tion 

1934 

Circula- 
tion per 
borrower 
1934 

Average 
No. of 
borrowers 

Average 

cirpla- 

tion 

No. of 
years in 
averages 

Average 
circula- 
tion per 
average 
No. of 
borrowers 

Brookfield 

6,428 

3 ,325 

51.73 

40,390 

12.15 

2,616 

33 ,736 

10 

12.90 

Cape Girardeau 

16 ,227 

8,174 

50.37 

77,502 

9.48 

5,968 

68 ,774 

10 

11.52 

Columbia-- 

14,967 

6,689 

44.69 

71 ,928 

10.75 

5,015 

50,226 

10 

10.02 

Excelsior Springs.- 

4,S6S 

1,655 

36.25 

i%,m 

17.36 

1,723 

25,199 

10 

14.63 

Fulton 

6,105 

9,320 

152.66 

26,229 

2.81 

3,843 

23,184 

1 0 

6.03 

Hamilton 

1 1 ,572 

3,000 

190.84 

16,906 

5.64 

2,490 

16,669 

10 

6.69 

Joplin 

33,454 

13 ,261 

39.64 

226,978 

17.12 

9,456 

218,324 

10 

23.09 

Louisiana 

3 ,549 

3,021 

85.12 

16,872 

5.58 

2,610 

13,675 

10 

s:24 

Macon 

3,851 

4,312 

111.97 

67,171 

15.58 

3,708 

43 ,482 

10 

11.73 

Marceline* 

3 ,5SS 

2,381 

66.98 

32,433 

13.62 

2,206 

28,661 

10 

12.99 

Marshfield 

1 ,378 

3,646 

26^.59 

19,437 

S.33 

2,825 

18,819 

10 

6.66 

Moberly 

13 ,772 

4,458 

32.37 

92,554 

20.76 

3,878 

63 ,551 

10 

16.39 

St. Joseph 

80,935 

22,884 

28.27 

527,834 

23.07 

25,345 

550,089 

10 

21.70 

Sedalia 

2 0,806 

4,674 

22.46 

146,558 

31.36 

4,805 

120,443 

10 

25.07 

Shelbina 

1 1 ,826 

1 2,725 

UV.23 

47,570 

17.46 

1 ,949 

30,184 

10 

15.49 

Springfield 

57,527 

19,280 

33.51 

324,139 

16.81 

15,436 

211,257 

10 

13.69 

Webb City 

6,876 

2,117 

30.79 

21,979 

10.38 

2,163 

24,404 

10 

11.28 

; All Places 

1 277,393 

[ 114,922 

41.43 

1,785 ,212 

15.53 

96,036 

1,540,677 

10 

16.04 


♦This library is now supported by city water and light funds; it was tax supported up to June, 1934. 


In 1934 there were 15.53 volumes per borrower circulated. This 
was below the average for the last ten years, yet there were one- 
third more borrowers in 1934 than were found a decade ago. In 
1925 books were circulated at the rate of approximately 14 per 
borrower, while the average for the ten-year period was 16.04 vol- 
umes. In the long run, under normal conditions, it appears that 
circulation per borrower has been around 14 or 15 volumes an- 
nually.*® A reflection of abnormal circumstances seems reason- 
ably apparent in these circulation data. The average for the last 
decade may have been bolstered with borrowing by those individ- 
uals who found books a compensation during the recent financial 
emergency. Volumes circulated per borrower amount to 16.5 in 
1931, compared with 15.7 in 1930. The “high” was reached, abrupt- 
ly, in 1932 with 18.6 volumes. Since then, per borrower circulation 
declined to 17.5 in 1933 and further to 15.5 volumes in 1934. The 

esThis is said in a general way to be applicable as an average. Individual libraries of 
course may depart rather widely from the limits of this approximation. 
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same tendencies are displayed when the three largest cities are 
omitted. The number of volumes per borrower, however, is not 
as great. With these cities exclu’died, the figure falls from 15.53 
to 11.88 in 1934, while the average for ten years drops from 16.04 
to 12.25. 

Table 11 includes what has been named, as a matter of term- 
inology, an index. This is simply the percentage or ratio of total 
borrowers to the population concerned.®^ It is not to be confused 
with the percentage of population that were borrowersi, although 
such confusion would be more nearly correct in consideration of 
the largest cities. However, even in these larger places it is but 
rouglily to be taken as such a measure. It will be readily noted 
that several of the computations exceed 100 per cent. Obviously 
this could not mean percentage of population since 100 per cent 
would be the total. Furthermore, it is obvious that certain age 
groups and other elements that compose the population would hard- 
ly be likely to borrow books. 

The principal significance of this index is that it affords some 
means of ddstinguishing libraries whose service reaches beyond the 
incorporated limits within which they are located. It will be noted 
that the size of the index has much in common with the population 
of the place for which it was computed. Thus the two largest fig- 
ures are found with the two smallest places. However, a relative- 
ly small index does not mean that no service is rendered outside 
city limits. On the contrary, it could be that service was rendered 
to farm and village homes in the surrounding area and that, rela- 
tive to some places, the city population was less conscious of the 
availability of public library facilities. Where these indices are 
largest, ' surrounding rural areas are servedu This is indicated by 
other pertinent material received during this study. It was found 
that Marshfield, which has the largest index of 264.59 among the 
libraries being considered, circulated almost one-half its total cir- 
culation in 1934 to persons living on farms. Likewise more than 
one-third of the total circulation in Hamilton which has the second 
largest index of 190.84 was extended to the farm population. The 
library at Hannibal, which was not included in the seventeen places 
under consideration, has madte one of the few attempts in this 
state to provide county service. However, if the index is any 
measure, Hannibal, with Marion county, would have no more 
claim to county service from the standpoint of people served than 
would Marshfield or Hamilton.. The index for Hannibal in 1934 
was 34.72 while for Marion county, in which it. is located, the index 

e^This measure has been called the ratio of borrowers to population in another study, 
cf. Brunner, E. deS., and Kolb, J. H., Rwrai Social Trends, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1933, p. 206. 
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was 23.60. Less than 15 per cent of the total circulation in this 
library last year was recorded for persons living on farms. For 
Caldwell county, containing Hamilton, the index was 23.98 and for 
Webster county, which includes -Marshfield, it was 22.58. This 
comparison is not intended to cast reflection on county library 
endeavor in Marion county. On the other hand, such attempts 
should be commended. The principal purpose in the comparison 
has been an attempt to show what some small localities are accom- 
plishing in the way of library service with the facilities which 
exist. 

A great deal of importance should not, however, be attached 
to the measure just indicated. It is at best only an approximation 
and where libraries keep complete records of the number of bor- 
rowers according to residence it is entirely unnecessary. Complete 
borrower data, used along with recent census data, will provide an 
accurate basis for study of library service that is extended beyond 
city limits. With as many rural people as there are in this state 
without library facilities, it would .seem that many libraries would 
need to* look no farther than their immediate environment to find 
fertile areas for library extension. That is, until provision can be 
made to service the rural population, existing libraries must expect 
to take over the responsibility as far as that is possible. This 
service might be incomplete, to be sure, and perhaps rural people 
in some instances do* not readily seek books even though they are 
made available, yet, the availability of materials along with reason- 
able encouragement would increase the number of rural readers. 
Then, after sufficient interest is once created, rural areas may be 
conditioned for county or regional library planning. Some libraries 
offer definite encouragement to rural readers. Others permit rural 
borrowing but do not especially encourage it. Nothing should be 
concluded here that presupposes a contention that existing libraries 
should assimilate all rural areas under their service. It is simply 
intended to raise the question of how to go about the task of ex- 
tending library service into areas that now have none. 

Additional information concerning circulation was secured 
through answers to the question, How many books were circul- 
ated to persons living on farms in 1934? A record or an estimate 
was reported from 66 libraries. Some others reported “very few’' 
books circulated to farmers, others reported “none”, and those re- 
maining made no report. 

For all libraries, reporting, over 13 per cent of all circulation 
went to persons living on farms. Rural libraries as s.hown in Table 
12 circulated about 25 per cent of their volumes to farmers, while 
slightly over 10 per cent' in urban institutions was so distributed. 
There was little difference between rural-tax and non-tax support- 
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Table; 12 .— Pe;rcentage oe Total Circulation Going to Farm Homes in 1934 
From 66 Public I^ibraries 


Library 

Classification 

Number of 
Libraries 

Total 

Circulation (1934) 

Farm Ci 

rculation 

Total 

Pe cent 

Rural: 





Tax Support 

12 

230,742 

60 ,989 

25.63 

Non Tax 

24 

77 ,804 

18,29? 

23.51 

Subtotal-Rural 

36 

3 IS .546 

79,282 

25.12 

Urban: 




Tax Support 

19 

931 ,892 

88 ,278 

8.99 

Non Tax 

11 

151,106 

29,139 

19.28 

Subtotal-Urban 

30 

1,132,998 

1 

117,417 

10.36 

Rural and Urban: 



Tax Support 

31 

1 ,219 ,634 

, 149,267 

12.24 

Non Tax 

3S 

1 228 ,910 

47,432 

20.72 

Total 

66 

1 ,448 ,544 

1 196 ,699 

13.58 


ed libraries in the percentage of farm circulation, but urban ones 
differed rather widely in this respect. Urban non-tax-supported 
circulated about 21 per cent of their volumes to farmers while the 
tax supported libraries circulated almost 9 per cent. Too much 
significance should not be attached to these figures. They are, for 
the most part, estimates and are to be considered only as approxi- 
mations. Furthermore, the status of farm circulation thus shown 
is not applicable in a general way< to other libraries. These esti- 
mates should be looked upon only from the viewpoint of 66 li- 
braries that did have and report farm circulation. However, one 
point is rather clearly determined by these data, and that is the 
fact that an appreciable number of libraries in this state do provide 
some service to persons residing on farms. The number of per- 
sons served in this manner ia not great. Only those who reside 
in the immediate vicinity of existing public libraries are benefited 
and no material change in the percentage of rural people who are 
served would subsequently be ma'die were these persons accurately 
accounted for and included. 

In answer to the question — Is there any indication of an in- 
crease in farm circulations — replies, which are shown in Table 13, 
were received from 92 libraries. Of these, 75 per cent answered 
''yes” and the remaining 25 per cent “no”. The 77 per cent “yes” 
from rural libraries was but a little larger than the 73 per cent 
urban which answered affirmatively. These yes and no- replies 
may or may not be of sufficient consequence to warrant further 
consideration. Coming at the time they did, it seems inevitable 
that these answers could escape the bias that an all-time high in 
circulation would lend. This is said in view of the fact that these 
replies are mostly opinions or estimates not based on records. 
However, assuming that such opinions are approximately true, the 
principal indication shown seems to be that farm circulation in- 
creased along with total circulation. 

Newspapers and Periodicals. — One of the many important and 
valuable services which may be provided by the public library is 
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that of supplying its clientele with the “latest news” and a variety 
of periodic publications. In a library that has sufficient funds to 
make adequate subscription for this type reading matter, a wide 
variety of subject matter content is found. The local newspapers 
an'di from one tO’ six or more good “outside papers” are made avail- 
able. Periodicals are found that give weekly summaries of im- 
portant national and international events. Others are provided 
which are made for the family, the wife, the daughter, or the son. 
Materials are made available which fit the varied interests of the 
many personality types which frequent the public library. 

Qualitative considerations of library reading matter are not 
within the province of this study. However, to further determine 
what facilities are available some indication of those newspapers 
and periodicals found is included. 

Most of the tax supported institutions have newspapers, but 
about two-thirds of the non-tax-supported libraries do not. Forty- 
seven libraries or 45 per cent of the 104 that provided newspaper 
and periodical information did not have newspapers. For the 51’ 
that did provide news service there was an average of almost 5J4 
newspapers per library, as shown in Table 14. The average was 


Table 14. — ^The Number oe Public Libraries Having Newspapess and 

Periodicals, 193S 




N( 

swap ape 

;rs 



P 

eriodica 

Is 


Library Classification 

No. 

libra- 

ries 

not 

having 

No. 

libra- 

ries 

having 

No. 

of 

pa- 

pers 

Aver- 

age* 

Me- 

dian* 

No. 

libra- 

ries 

not 

having 

No. 

libra- 

ries 

having 

No. of 
period- 
icals 

Aver- 

age* 

Me- 

dian* 

Rural 

Tax Suppori;„ „ 

3 

9 

33 

3.67 

4.00 

0 

12 

301 

25.08 

21.00 

Non Tax-- 

31 

8 

19 

2.38 

2.00 

13 

26 

192 

7.38 

6.00 

Subtotal' Rural 

34 

17 

52 

3.06 

3.00 

13 

38 

493 

12.97 

9.50 

Urban: 

Tat Support . 

s 

28 

220 

7.86 

7.50 

1 

31 

2,030 

186 

65.48 

51.00 

Non Tax 

8 

12 

38 

3,17 

2,00 

4 

13 

14.31 

10.00 

Subtotal-Urban-- 

13 

40 

258 

6.45 

6.00 

5 

44 

2,216 

2,331 

378 

50.36 

38.50 

All Libraries: 

Tat Support, _ 

8 

37 

253 

6.84 

6.00 

1 

43 

54.21 

41.00 

Nnu Tax 

39 

20 

57 

2.85 

2.00 

17 

39 

9.69 

7.00 

Total 

47 

57 

310 

5.44 

4.00 

18 

82 

2,709 

33.04 

16.50 


♦Computed for those libraries that have papers and periodicals, excluding those that do not. 


3 papers for rural libraries and almost 6.50 for urban. Tax sup- 
port Mentified itself in all divisions with a larger average per library 
than that shown by non-tax support. The medians for all class- 
ifications were slightly lower than the averages. There was a total 
of 310 newspapers reported, most of which are found in the tax 
supported. 

In the total number of papers reported, 130 different ones were 
included. For the tax supported there were 104 different papers, 
while for the non-tax classification 39 were reported. Of these 
latter, 36 were not listed by tax supported institutions. This char- 
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acteristic is primarily due to the fact that local papers are nearly al- 
ways provided where any provision is made. Only 11 of the 104 
different papers found in tax supported libraries were published 
outside of this state. Quite a number of the papers are local 
weeklies. These constitute the only ones found in several of the 
libraries where no "'daily'" is provided. Only 14 papers were re- 
ported as often as three or more times. Papers published in the 
two largest cities of the state head the list. 

Periodicals are found more frequently than newspapers. More 
than 80 per cent of the libraries from which data were received had 
such publications in service. There was an average of slightly 
more than 33 for the 8^ libraries that reported these publications. 
An additional 18 had none, while no report was receive'di from the 
remaining number. All but one of those having none were non-tax 
supported. The number in tax supported libraries averaged about 
54 while the average was almost 9 for the others. Considerable 
difference was found in rural and urban divisions, with averages of 
about 13 and 50, respectively. 

There were 246 different periodicals among the more than 
2,700 that were reported. Tax supported libraries had 201 'differ- 
ent publications while 126 were found in non-tax support. Of these 
latter periodicals, a total of 45 was found which were not listed by 
tax supported institutions. A half-dozen prominent publications 


Tabij£ 15. — PmoDiCAi^s Ri^ported Fivz OR More Times in Public Libraries, 1935 


Rank 

Name of Periodical 

No.of 
times re- 
ported 

Rank 

Name of Periodical 

No. of 
times re- 
ported 

1 


39 

32 


10 

2 


38 

32 


10 

3 

National Geographic 

35 

32 


10 

4 

Ladies Home Journal 

32 

35 


9 

s 


30 

35 


9 

5 


30 

35 


9 

7 

Literary Digest 

28 

35 

Saturday Review of Literature-. 

9 

g 

Child Life - 

27 

39 


8 

'8 


27 

39 


8 

- 8 

Saturday Evening Post 

27 

41 


7 

11 


25 

41 


7 

11 

Woman’s Horae Companion 

25 

41 


7 

13 


22 

44 


6 

13 


22 

44 


5 

15 

Better Homes and Gardens 

20 

44 


6 

16 

Atlantic Monthly 

18 

44 


6 

16 

Cosmopolitan 

18 

44 

rrnnHiitRf|RiM 

5 

16 

Time 

18 

49 


5 

19 


17 

49 


5 

20 


16 

49 


5 

20 


16 

49 


5 

20 


16 

49 


; 5 

20 


16 

49 


5 

20 

Popular Science 

16 

49 


5 

25 

Columbia __ 

15 

49 


5 

25 


IS 

49 

Out Door T.ife 

5 

27 


13 

49 


5 

27 


13 

49 


5 

29 


12 

49 


5 

29 


12 

49 


5 

* 29 
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were reported by 30 or more libraries, while 61 were found five or 
more times. These, -h,eaded by the American Magazine, which was 
included 39 times, are shown in Table 15. 

From the foregoing it would appear that newspaper and pe- 
riodical facilities are rather meagrely provided when all libraries 
are considered. About one-half that reported had no newspapers 
and nearly 20 per cent had no periodicals. Most tax supported li- 
braries provide these services and an appreciable number of them 
seem to be relatively well equipped. On the other hand, those that 
are non-tax-supported provide less service in this respect. Recent 
financial retrenchments may' be the reason for the reduction in 
newspapers and periodicals in a number of instances. However, 
even in more prosperous times non-tax support 'does not readily 
identify itself with efficiency in this type of service. 

Librarians. — It has been said that the library is three-fourths 
librarian.®^ Certainly the importance of carefully selected and es- 
pecially trained persons for administering library service cannot 
easily be overemphasized. The trained librarian is fully as pro- 
fessional as the lawyer, the doctor, or the public accountant and 
should receive the compensation and recognition which are justly 
due. A librarian is not just a custodian of books. His functions 
are many and varied. The librarian meets human nature face to 
face every day and must be able to deal successfully with people. 
He is employed not merely for the purpose of issuing books to be 
read but he must know something about the content of the books 
and the types of persons to whom they are adapted. Among other 
things, the librarian must be an administrator and an organizer — 
a leader in the community or county, as the case may be. The train- 
ed librarian is the determining factor in the superior service that 
is rendered by adequately equipped libraries, in contrast with that 
provided by those less well equipped. 

In Missouri, outside of Kansas City and St. Louis, there were 
259 persons reported as full time, part time, an'di volunteer public 
librarians. Only a few libraries afforded no data in this connec- 
tion. One hundred thirty, or almost one-half of the librarians 
serve full time. Publicly supported institutions have 100 em- 
ployed full time, while the remaining 30 are in non-tax-supported. 
In addition to these there are 65 volunteers, 1'6 of which are in .tax 
supported libraries. Of the 49 part-time librarians, 29 are found 
in tax supported institutions and the remaining 20 in non-tax-sup- 
ported. It should be noted here, in reference to full-time librarians, 
that numbers given for the tax and non-tax classifications are not 
directly comparable. That is, a number of the full-time librarians 
in non-tax-supported libraries do not serve as much time as these 

eSLtbrary Bxtension, 'cp. cit., p. 22. 
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persons do in most cases in publicly supported institutions. This 
is due to the fact that many of the former are affiliated with li- 
braries which are open only a part of the week, perhaps only one, 
two, or three days. In the tabulation of the data it was found dif- 
ficult to allocate these librarians to any other classification than that 
in which they were reported. For this reason they were classified 
as full time. 

For purposes of the present study the librarian’s training will 
be considered under two principal divisions : practical experience 
and formal professional training. A distribution of the number 
of years experience reporteldl by 114 full-time librarians is provided 
in Figure 11. Th|e greatest concentration is found between 4 and 

NUMBE.R OF 
LIBRARIANS 



Fig, 11. — ^Distribution of the Number of Years Experience for 
114 Full Time Public Librarians 


8 years, which includes 3^ cases. A total of 17 have served less 
than four years, while an additional 17 have more than 20 years 
experience. Approximately half of these librarians have had from 
5 to 15 years of public service. The curve shown is descriptive of 
the number of years experience as .of July 1, 1935. It will be re- 
called that a considerable number of the libraries have been estab- 
lished since 1930. These, however, are not publicly supported. 
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Most of the full-time librarians included here are in libraries main- 
tained by public moneys.®® Thus the concentration between 4 and 
S years of service is not due to the factor of new librarians in new 
libraries. This follows since only a few tax supported institutions 
have been established during the last decade. The relatively large 
number of cases reporting less than four years experience is, how- 
ever, augmented as .a consequence of the newer libraries. The ap- 
parent ruggedness- of the curve is not of much significance. It 
would probably be much smoother if a greater number of observa- 
tions were available. There are not enough cases included here to 
warrant the making of broad generalizations. However, for Mis- 
souri, it appears that public libraries are moderately staffed with 
persons of experience. It is also probable that the problem of 
personnel turnover is much less acute in libraries than it is in many 
Other types of institutions. 


Tabi^e 16. — Average Number oe Years Experience eor Fuee Time Public 

LIBRARIAN'S 


Librarian Classification 

Number of 
librarians 

Average number 
,of years 

Median number 
of years 

Range 
in years 

Rural 

21 

8.86 

4.00 

1-23 

Urban 

93 

11. SI 

10.21 

1-29 

Total 

114 

11.02 

9.45 

1-29 

Total Tax Support 

94 

i 12.00 

9.60 

1-29 


These 114 librarians have served on the average a little more 
than 11 years- in public libraries. If only those connected with 
tax supported institutions are considered, the average is 12 years. 
The median for the latter is a little less than 10 years, while the 
least number of years of experience was one, and the greatest 29. 
The averages are shown in Table 16. Librarians in rural libraries 
are not as experienced as urban librarians based upon the number 
of years served. The medians show a decided advantage in favor 
of urban experience. A -half-dozen extremes of 15 to 23 years lend 
bias- to the rural average. The median of four years in this latter 
case is more typical. The urban median is over 10 years. 

The average number of years experience for 23 part-time 
librarians is slightly more than three years. The experience of 
these librarians ranged from less than 1 to 9 years. The median 
in this instance is 3 years. 

Only about ten per cent of the librarians who are included 
in the study have served in libraries other than the, one in which 
they are now located. Of these, 17 have acquired experience in 
two different situations, four more have served in three, and only 
one has served in four. One librarian has seen service in eight 


6eNearly 80.0 per cent are in tax supported libraries. 
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different libraries. These data seem to show that librarians in this 
state are not a mobile group. The turnover in library personnel is 
not great an'di tenure would seem to depend almost entirely upon 
the librarian as an individual. 

Nearly all of the 259 librarians provided information pertain- 
ing to their formal education. Only 47 out of a total of 244 w^ho 
answered with respect to whether they had attended a library 
school replied in the affirmative. This is a little more than 19 per 
cent of the total number. All but four who have professional training 
are full-time librarians. When classified, only one librarian with 
this achievement is found among the several non-tax-supported 
libraries. On the othfer hand, almost 32 per cent in publicly sup- 
ported institutions are so trained. Approximately 9 per cent 
of the rural librarians have received this training, compared with 25 
per cent in urban places. These jdata along with information 
pertaining to college training are presented in Table 17. 


Tabi^e; 17. — Number or Public Librarians Who Have Attended Library 
School and (College 


Librarian Classification 

1 

X Support 

1 Non 

Tax Support 

Lib] 

Sch 

rary 

lool 


College 


Lib] 

Scl 

rary | 
lool 


College 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Not 

report- 

ing 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Not 

report- 

ing 

Rural: 











Full-Time 

r 

6 

9 

4 



14 

7 

4 

3 

Part-Time 

1 

1 

1 


1 


14 

2 

7 

5 

Volunteer 


5 

2 

3 



40 

10 

8 

22 

Subtotal-Rural 

8 

12 

12 

7 ! 

1 


68 

19 

19 

30 

Urban: 











Full-Time 

35 

52 

56 

20 

11 

1 

15 

8 

5 

3 

Part-Time 

2 

25 

14 

7 

6 


6 


3 

3 

Volunteer 

1 

10 

1 . 

5 

5 


9 

4 

4 

1 

Subtotal-Urban 

38 

87 

71 

32 

22 

1 

30 

12 

12 

7 

All Librarians: 











Full-Time 

42 

58 

65 

24 

11 

1 

29 

15 

9 

6 

Part-Time 

3 

26 

15 

7 

7 


20 

2 

10 

8 

Volunteer 

1 

15 

3 

8 

5 


49 

14 

12 

1 23 

Total - 

46 

99 

83 

39 

23 

1 

98 

31 

31 

37 


There is no outstanding period of time in which librarians 
attended library school. The year 1909 was the earliest date 
listed. Two mentioned 19ll, a like number gave 1912, another 
attended school in 1913, and so on. There is a slight concentration 
shown in the last decade, but with the small number of obser- 
vations included here it is not to be considered especially signifi- 
cant. A summary shows that about 31 per cent of the librarians 
with formal training received it before 1920. Approximately one- 
half attendejdi a library school since 1924. 

A total of 40 reported college degrees, most of which were 
B. S. or A. B. An appreciably larger number, however have 
attended college. Of the 184 librarians reporting this information, 
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114 have had some college attendance while 70 -have not. Roughly 
68 per cent of those in tax supported institutions and 50 per cent 
of those in non-tax-supported have been enrolled in colleges. Out of 
47 who have registered in library school, 33 have also attended col- 
lege. Nearly one-half of the latter have college degrees. 

Considering that special library training is not only essential 
but is a measuring stick as well, the indications are that most of 
the public librarians in this state do not come up to the academic 
standards which distinguish the librarian as a professional worker. 
Some of our public librarians are well trained, in both education 
and experience. Others have experience but not the special train- 
ing. Still others have neither.®’' However, to clarify this situa- 
tion further it should be definitely set forth that the blame .for 
lack of training on the part of a nunaber of librarians cannot be 
placed entirely on the initiative of the individuals concerned. 
Specific reference is made here to the slight remuneration afforded 
by a large number of libraries. It is to be noted that half of the 
librarians without special training are in non-tax-supported librar- 
ies, most of which are reported as being financially unsound. Yet 
it remains significant that there are twice as many librarians in 
tax supported institutions without special training as there are 
with special training. Lack of established standards and minimum 
requirements has also been a contributing factor in this situation.®® 
However, ‘'The wider adoption and enforcement of improved 
certification requirements for librarians’’ are being urged by the Ameri- 
can Library Association Council and the Board- of Education for 
Librarianship as effective means of establishing and maintaining 
those high standards of education, professional training, and exper- 
ience upon which successful library service so largely depends.”®® 

The analysis of the reports concerning income shows the 
aggregate annual salary for public librarians in this state, outside 
the two' largest cities, to be $112,030. This total represents the 
sum of the salaries reported by 166 of a total of 194 full- and part- 
time librarians recorded in these data. Nearly all in publicly sup- 
ported institutions provided salary data. Since these account for 
most of the total salary that is paid, the total given above is not 
far from I'accurate.’'® A little less than 90 per cent of the aggregate 
salary comes from tax supported payrolls. In round figures, a 
little more than $93,000 goes to full-time librarians in publicly 

67Yet, to quote the words o£ one author, “credit should not he withheld from the li- 
brarians who serve these libraries to the best of their abilities on little pay' ,or to the women 
in the small towns who are responsible for the establishment of libraries and do much to keep 
them a going institution.^*^ (Iowa Library Commission, Seventeenth Report^ 1934, p. 6.) 

68“At present there are no educational nor^ professional qualifications required of appli- 
cants for library positions in Missouri,” State Library Plan of Missouri, adopted by the Mis- 
souri Library Association, Nov. 1935. (mimeographed release). 

eoBulletin of the American Library Association, Voh 28, Dec. 1934, p. 882, 

70The few salaries not reported would not greatly increase this sum. 
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supported libraries, while about $6,000 is paid annually to those 
serving' part time in these same institutions. The aggregate of 
$ 112,030 is ‘further distributed with almost $ 11,000 to full-time 
librarians associated with non-tax support. Part-time librarians 
in the non-tax-supported received about $2,000 as a total sum. 

An average annual income for all librarians is approximately 
$ 675 . This measure, however, bears but little significance as a 
typical representation, inasmuch as there is considerable variation 
in salaries. Therefore, averages have been computed for several 
salary classifications in order that typical measures might be de- 
termined. In the tax supported, the full-time librarian receives, 
on the average, $ 942 , the range being from $208 to $ 4 , 080 . The 
latter is, however, an extreme. When it is eliminated and the aver- 
age is recomputed, it falls to $9 TO . Other than the observation of 
$ 4,080 there is only one that exceeds $ 2 , 000 , and this- is $ 2 , 160 . 
The 99 salaries for full-time librarians in publicly supported insti- 
tutions are distributed as follows: 31 are over $ 1,000 with only 
two exceeding $ 2 , 000 ; 56 , by far the largest number, are from 
$500 to $ 1 , 000 ; the remaining 12 are less than $ 500 , with one 
of only $ 208 . The highest salary ($ 900 ) reported from rural 
tax supported libraries is below the average ,for all these full- 
time salaries and it is farther below the urban average. The 
rural average is less than half the urban average. These com- 
putations are shown in Table il8 for full-time and part-time 
salaries classified accoiiding to means of support and population. 
No averages were computed for classifications in which less than 
five cases were reported. 

A summary of these data shows at least three significant 
facts. The average salary in non-tax-supported libraries is, with 
no exceptions, lower than the average in tax supported institu- 
tions. At the same time, average salaries under all rural classi- 
fications are lower than urban averages with corresponding classi- 
fication. A third fact, closely related with this, is that in general 
the average annual salary increases as the population increases. 
This, of course, may be the oibvious expectation but a question 
might be raised at this point, for which no answer will be attempted. 
That is, what should be the librarian’s salary in Missouri, and 
how much should this salary differ within rural and urban areas 
and between the two? It does seem that the salaries shown here 
are below the logical expectation if traine'di librarians are to be 
maintained. It may be that the service areas of many libraries 
are too small to make adequate provision. If so, it remains for 
county, regional, and state planning to suggest and initiate a 
revision and, perhaps, the incorporation of existing service areas. 



TABa 18 .— Av^RAGB SaUHY 0? PuBUC PlBKAHANS CUSSIflED ACCOBBING TO PoPUUWON, ExTENT OB SERVICE AND MEANS OE SUPPORT, 
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Expenditures. — In 1934 there were about 46 million dollars 
spent by all public libraries in the United States.'^^ In the same 
year over 900 thousand dollars were expended* by similar institu- 
tions in Missouri. From the standpoint of library efficiency in 
this state, however, this sum, which appears to be a rather sub- 
stantial amount in the aggregate, is considerably less than that 
established by recognized standards. When the total spent is 
aooortioneld over the .population, there .was an expenditure of 
only about 2?' cents per capita in 1934. As a reasonable minimum 
annual revenue for maintenance of a good library system with 
trained librarians, the American Library Association adopted one 
dollar per capita for the population of the area served as a stan- 
dard."^^ With this in mind we will consider the distribution of 
public library expenditures. This discussion will include expendi- 
tures in Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Several libraries included in the stu'diy did not report data on 
expenditures. In most cases they had no report to make because 
they were established less than one year before the current data 
were assembled. However, most of these are not publicly sup- 
ported and no large sum is involved. Nearly 98 per cent of the 
total funds spent in 1934 were from libraries in urban communities. 
The remaining 2 per cent was reported by rural libraries. At the 
same time, over 98 per cent of all expenditures were made' by the 
tax supported in' contrast to the less than 2 per cent by the non- 
tax-supported. The distribution of expenditures by population is 
inclulded in Table 19. Thus it is shown that more than 85 per cent 
of the total expenditures in the state were made through libraries 
in the five cities of over 25,000 population. On the other hand, only 
about one-half of one per cent of all expenditures occurred in all 
areas of less than 1,500 population. This distribution of expendi- 
tures is, of course, similar to that for the number of volume.s and 
circulation, with the greatest concentration in the urban areas. 
There is, however, evidence of slightly greater concentration of 
expenditures in these areas than was- shown by either volume or 
circulation.'^®. This is said considering that expenditures from 
several libraries are not included here. When such data from 
these are made available, the urban portion will likely more dian 
offset the rural expenditures that may be reported. 

Here, as in the previous consideration of circulation, an aver- 
age expenditure was computed for each library and a total obtained 
for each county and for the state.’’^ In the instance of expenditures 
this sum for the state exceeded the total in 1934. It should be re- 

TlCofitrasts in Library Service, op. cit. The exact total was $45,855,400. 

72Library Extension, op. cit., p. 24. 

TSVolumes in urban libraries were 92.8 per cent of the total, circulation was 96.5 per cent 
of the total, and 97.9 per cent of all expenditures were in these libraries. 

74 Appendix pp. 82-94. 
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called that this measure is for purposes of comparison and is to 
provide a more representative total than that afforded by 1934 
data, which is abnormal. It is, merely a total. of the averages- for 
the several libraries. This is also- shown in Table 19. The percentage 
distribution of expenditures by population is virtually the same for 
the total average as for expenditures in 1934. 

In this latter year there was an expenditure of S7.5 cents per 
capita in Missouri.'^® In respect to other states, this per capita 
ranked twenty-third.;^® Massachusetts ‘and California, had the 
hdghest per capitas, with $1.08 and $0.77, respectively, while the 
lowest were found in Arkansas and Mississippi, each with only 
two cents. 

Missouri’s per capita expenditure ranks favorably with most 
of her adjoining states. This rank is second, following that of 
Illinois, but is only slightly ahead of Iowa, which has an expendi- 
ture of $0.26 per capita. Of Missouri and adjoining states, only 
Illinois has a per capita that exceeds that for the United States, 
as is shown in Figure 12. It should be pointed out here that if the 
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Fig. 12. — Public Library Expenditure Per Capita in Missouri, 

Adjoining States and the United States, 1934 

75This is 3.5 cents larger than the per capita recently computed by the American Library 
Association. The difference is probably accounted for by the fact that a greater total ex- 
penditure was revealed by the current study. Also, population having facilities from which 
no data were received was deducted. This would likewise increase the per capita. 

TCData for other states were taken from Contrasts in Library Service, op, cii. 
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Tabijs 20.— Expendituhes by Years Ror 17 Tax Supported Pubeic Libraries 
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expenditures for libraries in Kansas City and St. Louis are ex- 
cluded, the per capita for the remainder of Missouri is only about 
$0.09. But for the largest cities, Missouri would be less conspicu- 
ous in relation to other states than is here shown. 

The per capita expenditure for the state is over $0.31 when 
the total average is used rather than the sum in 1934. By counties 
the range is from one-tenth of one cent in Stoddard county to 
$0.67 in the city county of St. Louis. Figure 13 shows these per 
capita expenditures by counties. If the 1934 per capitas were 



Fig. 13.— Average Annual Expenditure Per Capita for Public Libraries by 
Counties. ' 


shown instead of those derived! from averages, only about a dozen- 
counties would be classified differently. These would, for the 
most p^rt, fall in the classification next below the one in which 
they appear in Figure 13. Only three places in the state have 
an average per capita expenditure that is $0.90 or more. These and 
their per capitas are : Albany in Gentry county, with $0.95 ; Mon- 
roe City with $0.91 ; and Paris, which has the highest per capita 
in the state, with $1.59. These two latter communities are in 
Monroe county. All three have tax supported libraries which 
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have been established a number of years and each has a population 
of less than 2,500, the arbitrary rural-urban dividiing- line. 

A view of thcx trend in expenditures is shown by reports for 
the last ten years' from 17 tax supported libraries.'^'^ These are 
the same libraries that were used in the consideration of the trend 
in the number of volumes and in circulation, with the exception of 
Nevada, for which sufficient reports were not available. The data 
that were on hiand for this library indicate the same general ten- 
dency that is shown by the other institutions here included. Prior 
to 1932 and since 1925, all years except 1926 showed for these librar- 
ies at least some increase in total expenditures over the preceding 
year. Beginning in 1932, however, each of the three years up to 1935 
have brought a decrease over the preceding year. Total expendi- 
tures in 1934 were almost 16 per cent below those in 1925 and were 
the lowest for any one year of the decade under consideration. The 
highest expenditure in the last ten years was in 1931. This total 
was nearly 10 per cent above the sum in 1925 and more than 23 
per cent greater than that of 1934, as is shown in Table 20. 
When the three largest cities are omitted, only three of the last 
nine years have an increase over the preceding year. Again, 1931 
was the peak year in total expenditures, being a little over 10 per 
cent greater than 1925 and about 20 per cent above 1934. 

From this it appears that total expenditures are not uniform 
from year to year. This is perhaps in part accounted for by differ- 
ences in the necessity for replacements and essential running ex- 
penses. The principal contributing factor here, however, may be 
the fluctuation' from year to year in total receipts, most of which 
are derived from tax levies. In the long run, receipts are virtually 
synonymous with expenditures. The decline in total receipts and 
expenditures diuring the year since 1931 may be largely a reflection 
of economic conditions of the time as expressed through less reve- 
nue from taxation. 

A point of special significance in regard to library service is 
that from 1931 to 1933 total circulation increased around 15 per 
cent while receipts and expenditures decreased nearly 16 per cent. 
This serves to indicate the service problem which has confronted 
public libraries in this state during the last few years. Data on 
expenditures were available for 13 libraries in addition to the IT 
used above. When all of these (30) are considered, about the 
same result is foun'di. The year in which the greatest total expen- 
diture was made remains 1931, and the total in 1934 was more than 
14 per cent below that of 1925. 


77Data for the nine years prior to 1934 ■were obtained from the Annual Reports of the 
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The trend in expenditures, in relation to the number of vol- 
umes and circulation is shown in Figure 14. The totals by years 
are plotted for the sample libraries considered under the discus- 
sion of these factors above. On the scale of the chart equal dis- 
tances represent equal ratios.*^® Therefore equal slopes in the 

NUMBER OF 
THOUSANDS 



Fig 14. — Total Circulation, Volumes and Expenditures for 
Seleoted Public libraries, 1925-1934 

curves represent equal rates of change and equal rises or falls 
denote equal percentage changes.'^® Over the ten-year interval 
from 1925 through 1934 expenditures have not, in any year except 
1927, increased at as great a rate as have both volumes andl cir- 
culation. The chart shows the relatively large percentage in- 
crease in circulation that occurred in 1*931 and 1932, as well as 
the decline in expenditures which began in 1931. It is noted that 
expenditures declined at about the same rate asl that by which 
circulation increased. The decline in expenditures, however, had 
its beginning after circulation had evidenced a decided upturn. 
The 'Teveling off” and decline in the circulation rate after 1932 is 
also shown, as is the lower rate of increase in the number of 
volumes. This latter, of course, is largely a reflection of the 
greater percentage of decrease in expenditures which occurred 

7sThis chart is ruled semi-Iogarithmically-. 

79This being: true, comparison of things measured in different units is facilitated. These 
units are volumes and dollars in the present case. 
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a-f- the same time. These trends occurred while the total popula- 
tion of the places under consideration was increasing by some- 
thing like 10 to 12 per cent during the past decade.®® 

Within the library, expenditures are distributed for salaries, 
new books, newspapers, periodicals, book binding and mending, 
transportation, and various running expenses. The data gathered 
show the percentage distribution of expenditures according to four 
classifications : new books, newspapers and periodicals, salaries, 
and running expenses. The last includes all expenditures not 
included in the other three types. From the data of 29 tax sup- 
ported libraries it was found that 52 per cent of all expenditures 
were disbursed in the form of salaries. Running expenses con- 
sumed nearly 28 per cent, while over 17 per cent was allocated 
for new books-. Less than 3 per cent went for newspapers and 
periodials. These data, which are for the year 1934: only, are shown 
in Figure 15. 

PER CENT 

,Oo I j I newspapers and PE.RIODICALS 



Pig. lS.~~Percentage Distribution of Expenditures for 29 
Public libraries, 1934 

From .the standpoint of allocation of moneys it is probable 
that this distribution is a reasonably good one, considering the 

SoThe rate of increase in, population based on tbe assumption that this population has 
increased at the same rate from 1925 to il935 as it did during^ the last census period. If 
Springfield, which experienced rapid growth from 1920-1930, is excluded the rate of increase 
for the remaining plates has probably been around 8 per cent. 
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sum which the libraries had to mete out. The real difficulty, per- 
haps, rests with the total sum involved. Just what the amount is 
that should be provided for a given library in order that efficient 
and complete service with trained librarians can bej maintained is 
problematical. It is believed that a one dollar per capita minimum 
is perhaps too high an objective to seek. Certainly if it is the ideal, 
nearly all libraries in the state have failed in their attempts to 
approach it. Then it may be that the larger service area, the less 
the needed per capita expenditure. On the other hand, extension 
of areas might necessitate expenditures which would, in the end, 
lend no solution to the problem. "'Thorough studies of what library 
service over a large area costs, or ought to cost, are lacking'.”®^ 
Such study should be made in Missouri to provide a basis for state 
planning which seeks to extend library service to the several 
thousand persons in small towns and in rural communities now 
without public library facilities. 

II. OTHER .LIBRARY FACILITIES 

In addition to public libraries there are several other types of 
book service in Missouri. Some of these are: High school and 
elementary school libraries, college, church, private, rental, special, 
and institutional libraries. Also there are facilities supplied by 
the Missouri Library Commission with headquarters in the state 
capitol. However, a considerable portion of these facilities are 
limited in their services. For some of them, only certain groups 
of the population have access to the service. For others, the 
extension of service is restricted to a more or less select group 
or to those who pay fees. Still others are making an attempt to 
bridge the gap between access and non-access to free reading 
matter. All are part of the general facilities found in Missouri 
as are the resources in farm, village, and city homes. 

High School Libraries. — School libraries are now generally 
considered as educational necessities. "Time was when many 
people considered them frills . . . But modern methods of teaching 
have demonstrated their indispensability and progressive school- 
men know that the school cannot prepare the oncoming genera- 
tion for its social and cultural responsibilities without them.”®® 
The need appears to be equally great regardless of the size of the 
school. To be sure, the question of finance may be a deterrent fac- 
tor in providing for the apparent need, but there are means of solv- 
ing such a difficulty. A county or regional library system would 

81 Fair, Ethel M., Countrywide Library Service, American Library Association, t934. 

82Wilson, Louis .'R., New Objectives for Southern Libraries, Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, Vol. 28, No. 12, 1934, p. 849. 
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go a long way toward filling school requirements as well as public, 
and particularly rural, needs and would probably be more eco- 
nomical per capita.®® 

This study has sought to determine quantitatively some of the 
factors relating to high school libraries. It has also sought to discover 
what relation these libraries may bear to the general public. The 
sample from which the following data were taken consists of 403 
schools. This is nearly one-half of the total number in the state. The 
sample does not include Kansas City and St. Louis. All classes and 
siaes of schools are included and all but four of 114 counties are rep- 
resented by at least one school.®* The sample is well distributed over 
the state. A considerable portion of the data has been estimated in lieu 
of records, and for this reason should be considered only as an approxi- 
mation. High school libraries are, of course, generally open only during 
school sessions. Most of these begin early in September and continue 
through May ; these nine months, therefore, comprise the school year. 
In some sections of the state there are deviations due to adjustments 
to conform to the seasonal labor demand of certain agricultural crops. 
However, these latter cases are few and have no bearing upon the data 
concerned. 

If data received are a sufficient indication, there are probably well 
over one million volumes in high school libraries. A total of nearly 
500,000 was reported from 353 schools.®® In average terms there are 
a little less than 1,400 volumes per school, with a median number of 
nearly 950. The size of these libraries ranges widely from 25 to well 
over 16,000 volumes. Since these computations are not wholly signifi- 
cant, the schools were arranged in several different classifications in an 
attempt to find clear cut dividing lines for computations of more specific 
importance. 

Perhaps the best classification is that according to the size of 
school in terms of ' the number of students enrolled. For schools of less 
than 50 students there is an average of about 600 volumes, with a 
median of 500. This average as shown in Table 21 increases to more 
than 5,000 volumes, with' a median of 4,600, for schools having an en- 
rollment of between 400 and 500. In schools having less than 50 
pupils enrolled there are 18 volumes per student. This flecreases 
through all divisions of the classification by size to some 6 volumes per 
student in schools having 1,000 or more enrollment.®® If these data 
are typical, then in general, the larger the school, the larger the aver- 
age number of volumes. At the same time, as the size of the school in- 

83An excellent article on the relation of the county library system to schools is that by I/. F. 
Fargo: “The Superintendent Makes a Discovery,'* American Library Extension Board, 1931. 
This is also briefed in Countrywide iLibrary Service, op. cit., pp. 70-75. 

84The counties not included are Dent, Madison, Warren, and Worth. 

860ut of a total of 403 high schools, only \1Z reported no library. One library was re- 
cently destroyed by fire; 353 reported the number of volumes, and those remaining did not 
estimate the number. ..i.. . „ , , r. , , , , 

86Enrollment data taken from the B*ghty^Fifth Report of the R’ubhc Schools of the 
State of Missouri, year ending June 30, 1934. 
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Taei,e 21. — Number op Volumes Pee School and Pee Student in High School 
Libraries, Classified According to Size op School 


Classification 
of high 
schools 
according 
to size 

No. of 
schools 

1 

Total 

enroll- 

ment 


High Sch( 

3ol Library ' 

Volumes, 1935 

Tot^l 

(approxi- 

mate) 

Average 

per 

school 

Median 

per 

school 

Range 

Per 

student 

Less than 50 

91 

3,060 

55 ,619 

611.20 

500 

125- 2,500 

18.18 

SO- 99 

126 

8,987 

106,067 

841.80 

800 

25- 2,434 

11.80 

100-199 

86 

12,098 

139,6'Sl 

1,623.84 

1,474 

300- 5 ,181 

11.54 

200-299 

23 

5,848 

56,112 

2,439.65 

2,400 

225- 4,858 

9.60 

300-399 

12 

4,200 

39,055 

3,254.58 

3,428 

1,500- 4,901 

9.30 

400-999 

12 

7,688 

62,387 

5,198.92 

4 ,600 

1,500-11,294 

8.11 

1,000 and over 

3 

4,806 

30,538 


* 

6,250-16,588 

6.35 

All classes 

353 

46,687 

489,429 

1,386.48 

948 

25-16,588 

10.48 


♦Insafficient number of observations for computation. 


creases the number of volumes per student decreases. However, there 
is actually a marked variation in the number of volumes from school to 
school. The range in volumes for the classification in Table 21 shows 
this rather clearly. 

The lowest number of volumes per student was 0.40, which was 
computed for a high school having an enrollment of 63 and only 25 
volumes. The highest was 100, which was found for an enrollment 
of only IS which had access to an estimated 1,500 volumes. Thus the 
averages are only roughly typical and, in fact, there is considerable 
dispersion and non-uniformity in the number of volumes in these high 
school libraries. This is perhaps within itself significant and suggests 
a need for the development of standards which probably ought to be 
required and maintained.®'^ 

Schools in communities having less than 2,500 population and 
which are here termed rural were segregated according to first, second, 
and third class schools and the number of volumes was classified in 
like manner.®® This classification was not made for urban schools, 
since all these which were included have first class ratings. The 
number of volumes in first class schools averaged over 1,100, while 
in second class schools the average was only slightly less than 500 
volumes as is shown in Table 22. The number per student increased 
from about 12 in first class schools to more than 24 in those of the third 
class. This is nearly the same tendency as shown when schools were 
classified according to size. First class schools are, of course, larger, 
so the element of size remains in the latter classification. Still another 
classification was made according to the population of the place in 
which the high school is located. Generally, larger places have the 
larger schools, but the factor of consolidation puts many schools in 
small places on a par with those in more populous centers. Therefore 
although the computations in Table 23 show a general tendency 

• STStandards for libraries in high schools have been adopted by several regional accredit- 
ing agencies such as the North Central Association. In Missouri there is no law requiring 
high schools to ado^ and^ maintmn standards for hook collection and library personnel. State 
Library Plan of Missouri^ op. cit. 

ssSchool classification, Eighty-fifth Report of the Public Schools of the State of Mis- 
souri, op. cit. 
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Tabu 22.— Number oe Volumes Per School and Per Student in Rural High 
School Libraries, According to School Classieication, 1935 


School^ 

classification 

(rural*) 

No. of 
schools 

Total 

enroll- 

ment 


High S 

Ichool Library Volumes 


Total 

(approxi- 

mate) 

Average 

per 

school 

Median 

per 

school 

Range 

Per 

student 

First class 

248 

23 ,817 

285 ,437 

1,150.96 

954 

195-7,048 

11.98 

Second class 

29 

1,153 

14,027 

483.69 

334 

25-1 ,024 

12.17 

Third class 

16 

341 

8,358 

522.38 

383 

125-1,500 

24.51 

Unclassified 

13 

487 

4,474 

344.15 

301 

188- 530 

9.19 


♦Rural defined as: places having less than 2,500 population. 


Tabi^e 23.-- Number oe Volumes Per Schooe and Per Student in High Schooe 
Libraries, Ceassieied According to Pqpueation, 1935 






HighS 

chool Library Volumes 


Popjulation 

classification 

No. of 
schools 

Total 
enroll- i 
raent 

Total 

(approxi- 

mate) 

Average 

per 

school 

Median 

per 

school 

Range 

Per 

student 

Rural: 

Less than 500 

182 

10,385 

126,262 

693.75 

600 

25- 4,041 

12.16 

500- 999 

60 

5,663 

68,529 

1,142.15 

1,070 

188- 3 ,900 

12.10 

1,000- 1,499 

27 

3,507 

42 ,654 

1,579.78 

1,200 

195- 5 ,000 

12.16 

1,500- 2^499 

37 

6,243 

74,851 

2,023.00 

1,890 

225- 7 ,048 

11.99 

Subtotal-Rural 

306 

25 ,798 

312,296 

1,020.58 

800 

25- 7 ,048 

12.11 

Urban: 

2,500- 4,999 

22 

6,045 

61 ,552 

2,797.82 

2,793 

1,200- 4,858 

10.18 

5 ,000- 9,999 

IS 

5,036 

43 ,558 

2,903.87 

2,725 

1 ,000- 5 ,073 

8.65 

10,000-24,999 

7 

5,441 

40,480 

5,782.86 

4,600 

2,000-11,294 

7.44 

25,000 and over 

3 

4,367 

31,543 

* 

* 

6,250-16,588 

7.22 

Subtotal-Urban 

47 

20,889 

177,133 

3,768.79 

3,116 

1,000-16,588 

8.48 

Total 

353 

46,687 1 

489,429 i 

1,386.48 

948 

25-16,588 

10.48 


♦Insufficient number of observations for computation. 


similar to that of the other classifications, it is not as clearly defined 
as in the classification of schools on the basis of size. 

Information pertaining to circulation in high school libraries was 
also sought but most of that obtained is insufficient for presentation. 
The apparent absence of library records is the principal difficulty en- 
countered in use of these data. A few available reports indicate that 
circulation has increased during the years 1930 to 1934 inclusive. This 
increase was such that about 15 or 20 per cent more volumes were 
circulated in 1934 than in 1930. However, most of these few reports 
are estimates, and since there is probably a wider margin of error 
involved in estimating circulation than there is in ascertaining volumes, 
very little significance can be attached to the incident. 

Some indication of the months of greatest and smallest circulation 
in 1934 was provided from 89 libraries and is shown in Table 24. These 
data are also largely composed of estimates, which probably accounts 
for the fact that little agreement is found for the month of largest 
circulation. However, there is sufficient agreement to indicate that 
circulation in high school libraries is probably greatest from November 
through January. More or less obvious months were reported most 
frequently for smallest circulation. Here there was considerable con- 
sensus of opinion that September, the opening month of school, and 
May, the closing month, were those in which the fewest books were 
circulated. 
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Table 24. — Months or I^argest and Smallest Circulation in High School 

I^IBRARIES, 19‘34 


Month 

La 

rgest Circulati 

on 

Sm 

tallest Circulat 

ion 

Number of 
schools 

Per cent 

Circulation 

Number of 
schools 

Per cent 

Circulation 

September 1 

7 

7.87 

2,513 

28 

31.46 

9,102 

October l 

11 

12.36 

11,574 

2 

2.25 

35 

November 

16 

17.98 

7,694 

2 

2.25 

2,016 

December 

12 

13.48 

2,823 

4 

4.49 

3,280 

January 

18 

20.22 

20,752 

3 

3.37 

2,127 

February 

7 

7.87 

17 281 

6 

6.74 

519 

March 

3 

3.37 

960 

3 

3.37 

371 

April-. I 

10 

11.23 

9,761 

14 

15.73 

2,787 

May 

5 

5.62 

14 ,034 

27 

30.34 

17,229 

Total 

89 

100.00 

87,392 

89 

100.00 

37,466 


Newspapers were reported by 188 or 61 per cent, out of a total of 
310 high schools. Nearly 40 per cent are without papers. There 
is an average of about 2%, per school.®^ There was a total of 435 
papers designated. This includes 99 dilferent ones. As in the case 
of public libraries, most of the papers are local weeklies. There were 
3l8 listed five or more times, while only five were include'd as many 
as 10 times. These latter are indicated in Table 25. 


Table 25 — Newspapers Reported Ten or More Times in High School 

Libraries 


Rank 

Name of Newspaper 

Number of Times Reported 

1 

Kansas City Star* 

70 

2 

St. Louis Globe Democrat 

35 

3 

St. Louis Post Dispatch 

17 

4 

St. Joseph News Press 

12 

4 

Springfield Daily News ■ 

12 


*The Kansas City Times (morning edition of the Star) was reported 24 times. 


Periodicals were listed by nearly 80 per cent of the schools 
while the remaining 20 per cent have none. The average was al- 
most 9 for all schools, while urban schools averaged, 20 and 
those in places of less than 2,500 population averaged around 6 
These computations do not include schools having none. Over 
2,100 periodicals were listed, including 248 different ones. Among 
these, 81 were given 5 or more times while 40 were represented 
at least 10 times. Table 26 shows these latter in the order of the 
frequency in which they were reporteJd. All but less than a dozen 
of these periodicals are included in the public library list of those re^ 
ported 5 or more times in the above study. 

Generally the high schools have part-time student library at- 
tendants. Among 374 schools there were 44 that reported full-time 
librarians. Most of these, however, are- not comparable to full- 
time librarians in public libraries. That is, the. high school librarian 
often assumes other duties as well as those incMent to the library. 

89The average includes only schools that have newspapers. 
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Tabce 26.— Periodicals Reported Ten or More Times in High School 

Libraries 


Rank 

Name of Periodical 

No. of 
times re- 
ported 

Rank 

Name of Periodical 

No. of 
times re- 
ported 

1 

Literary Digest 

114 

20 


25 

2 

National Geographic 

89 1 

22 


23 

3 

Popular Science ' 

70 * 

23 


21 

4 

Reader's Digest 

67 

24 


19 

5 

Hygeia 

66 1 

25 


18 

6 

American Magazine 

63 

25 


18 

7 

Popular Mechanics 

58 

25 


18 

8 

Pathfinder 

56 

25 


18 

9 

Scholastic 

51 

29 

McCalls 

14 

10 

Time - 

42 

29 

Science Mews Tjetter 

14 

11 

Current History _ 

39 

31 

New Outlonk 

13 

11 

Good Housekeeping 

39 

32 

Asia 

12 

13 

American Boy 

38 

32 

Forum 

12 

13 

Review of Reviews 

38 

34 

Athletic Journal 

11 

15 

Golden Book 

31 

34 

Delineator 

11 

16 

Nature Magazine 

30 

36 

Etude 

10 

17 

Current Events 

28 

36 

Industrial Arts & Vocational Ed. 

10 

18 

Harpers - 

27 

1 36 

News Week 

10 

19 

American Girl __ 

26 

36 

Open Rofld for Boys 

10 

20 

Country Gentleman 

25 

36 

Woman’s Home Companion 

10 


Nearly three-fourths of the 44: are in large schools located in places 
having more than 2,500 population. An additional 186 schools re- 
ported part-time librarians, most of whom seem to be student at- 
tendants who receive all or part of their tuition fees for compensa- 
tion. The remaining 144 schools either had no librarian or gave no 
report. A total of 50 schools had librarians who have attend'ed 
library school or received some special training although there was 
no indication as to the extent of this training. 

In 1934 the average expenditure for books, newspapers, and 
periodicals in 300 high schools was a little more than $120. The 
expenditures given ranged from $1 to more than $2,200. The aver- 
age increased as the number of students enrolled increased. Table 
27 shows that in schools having less than 50 students the average 
was a little less than $50, while in schools with 400 up to 1,000 
enrollment it was more than $700. The highest expenditure per 
student was shown by the smallest schools while the largest 


Table 27. — Expenditure Per School and Per Student in High School 
Libraries, Classieied According to Size de School 


Classification 
of high 
schools 
according 
to size 




High School 

Library Expei 

aditures, 1934’’ 


No, of 
schools 

Total 

enroll- 

ment 

Total 

(approxi- 

mate) 

Average 

per 

school 

Median 

per 

school 

Range 

Per 

student 

Less than 50 

50- 99 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-999 

1,000 and over 
All classes 

67 

112 

77»w. 

20 

10 

11 

3 

300 

Z,318 

8,01? 

9,792 

5,104 

3,502 

6,833 

4,806 

40,367 

$3 ,311 
7,532 
9,329 
3,451 
2,431 
8,041 
2,620 
36,715 

?49.42 

67.25 

121.16 

172.55 

243.10 

731.00 

122.38 

330.00 

50.00 

106.00 

172.50 

163.50 
513.00 

*** 

65.00 

31- 3178 

3- 415 

1- 460 

2- 486 

76- 700 
58-2 ,255 

614-1 ,156 
1-2,255 

31.43 

0.94 

0.9S 

0.68 

0.69 

1.18 

O.SS 

Q.91 


♦Expenditures include only those for new books, newspapers and periodicals. 
**One extreme observation with an expenditure of 31,242 is excluded. 
♦♦♦Insufficient number of observations for computation. 
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schools spent the least per student for books, newspapers, and 
periodicals. Schools in places having less than 2,500 population 
averaged approximately $90 for such expenditure in 1934, while 
those in cities of 2,500 or more averaged more than $350. Expen- 
diture per student for the former /was a little more than $1, while 
for the latter it was slightly over $0.90.®° It should be indicated 
that books, newspapers, and periodicals do not account for all high 
school library expenditures. It is true, however, that such items 
are probably responsible for most of the total expenditure, partic- 
ularly in smaller schools. In most instances no salary expense is 
usually incurred, other than possible tuition grants. Bookbinding 
perhaps comes in for a share of expenditures but it is not thought 
that this is an item of much magnitude, especially in small schools. 
General running expenses, such as heat, light, etc., are, of course, 
a part of the high schooFs responsibilities and are not attached 
specifically to maintenance of the school library. It should be 
further note'd that the data given for expenditures are only for the 
year 1934. Therefore, the expenditures are probably below what 
they would be during a normal year. This is said purely upon the 
assumption that more would be expended if sufficient funds were 
available. 

The study further sought to discover something of the rela- 
tionships between high school libraries and the general public 
and whether book loan privileges are available to the public and, 
if so, whether these facilities are used. It is not intended to as- 
sume that high school libraries should be open to the public, even 
if they were sufficiently equipped for such service. It is rather 
the intention to obtain some indication of a need and demand for 
facilities which might be shown by requests for, and use of, high 
school library materials by the public. 

The reports show that high school facilities are available to the 
public in 166 or 45 per cent out of a total of 373 schools. The re- 
maining 207 or 55 per cent indicated that their equipment is not 
thus available. In respect to the use of books, where permission 
is granted, it was found that 96 or 58 per cent of 166 schools have 
libraries that are used to some extent at least by the public. In 
answer to the question. To what extent is the library used by the 
public?, the following replies were typical: '‘Very little,” ‘‘not ex- 
tensively,” ''Seldom,” "about 50 a year,” "not much.” Actually, 
most of the borrowing by the public that does occur is by ministers 
and clubwomen. Nearly all the use made is for reference pur- 
poses. At least, this is the tendency toward public use indicated 
by the replies from these several higlx schools. 


SOThe exact expenditures per student were $1.02 and $0.92, respectively. 
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Three more answers, while not typical, give different aspects 
of the situation and it seems appropriate to include them. They 
are: ''Very little use, not encouraged;’' "no interest shown;” "the 
public is anxious but not permitted.” 

These various replies do not give much indication of public 
attitude. There is perhaps no good reason to assume that the 
public should show its enthusiasm for library facilities by making 
requests at the high school. It is probably best that they should 
not, unless a real provision is made to adequately meet public de- 
mands. Certainly most high schools have far too little in the way 
of library equipment for their own needs, to say nothing of caring 
for all public demand that could be aroused. 

It is significant, however, that there are some efforts in Mis- 
souri toward cooperation between high schools and the public in 
this matter. Principal reference here is made to 10 public libraries 
that are either combined with high school facilities or are located 
in school buildings. Two of these are tax supported,®^ another is 
endowed,®® one is supported by the school board and city,®® and the 
remaining 6 derive their revenue from various other sources.®^ 
There may be other attempts at such cooperation but these are the 
principal ones that have come to attention in this study.®®. 

The fact should be borne in mind that these few data on high 
school libraries are quantitative. There is a real need for qual- 
itative study of these facilities to provide a picture of the kind of 
books fouhd, their condition, and their use. The quantitative in- 
terpretation is inadequate and the true picture will remain quite 
well concealed until typical libraries have been studied by case 
methods. There are many factors to be considered in planning for 
further high school facilities, but economic considerations will be 
a principal factor. How to provide adequate high school libraries 
at the least cost is a prime problem. It 'is equally difficult to de- 
termine just what "adequacy” in these facilities is. Then, too, 
if the predicted shift in the age composition of the population holds 
true®® there will be fewer students to make provision for in the 
not too distant future. The problem of coor^d'ination with existing 
library facilities will also be of foremost importance. Finally, it 
may be that high school needs will be cared for along with exten- 
sion of service to the large number of people in this state who 

9iThey are located at Independence in Jackson County and Webster Groves in St. Louis 
County. 

92SavannaIi in Andrew County. 

93Braymer in Caldwell County. 

94They are: Kuckner and Oak Grove in Jackson County, Steele in Pemiscot, Rolla in 
Phelps, Weston in Platte, and Flat River in St. Francois. 

95An excellent system is in effect in Kansas City, where public library branches are 
established in the schools rather than as separate units. 

96Thompson, Warren S., and Whelpton, P. K., Population Trends in the United States, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. 
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are not served by public libraries. Such provision might be made 
with the county as the area of support or possibly a larger unit 
may be necessary and more appropriate. 

College Libraries. — Library facilities of the universities and 
colleges in Missouri will not be considered here in detail but brief 
mention will be given to some of their features. Information for 
this study was received from 33 of these institutions, including the 
University of Missouri and St. Louis and Washington Universities. 
Data on the number of volumes for an additional 12 colleges were 
obtained from the last report of the Missouri Library Commission.^^ 

These 45 institutions have nearly one and one-half million vol- 
umes in their libraries.®® This approaches the total for such libraries 
in this state since -all large schools are included and only a few small 
ones are not represented. The University of Missouri, with more than 
318,000, leads in the number of volumes. Washington and St. 
Louis Universities follow with approximately 194,000 and 160,000' 
volumes, respectively. The least number indicated by a college 
in this state was nearly 3,000. Data from 12 schools show that 
the number had increased by around 45 per cent in 1934 over the 
total in 1925. 

Most of the designations of total circulation that were obtained 
show only the books taken home. Circulation of reserved volumes, 
etc. is not included in most of the reports. Even so, more than one 
million volumes were circulated by 27 of these libraries during 
1934. This total is no doubt small, however, if it could be com- 
pared with the actual number of books used. 

All but three of 31 institutions have newspapers in their li- 
braries, which total 211. Two others did not report. Periodicals 
were indicated by 32, while one school provided no information. A 
total of nearly 8,000 periodicals is found in these libraries.®® The 
number ranges from 13 to 1,471, while four institutions have more 
than 1,000. The median for periodicals is 79. 

Librarians in college and university libraries in this state are 
generally better trained and higher salaried than those serving iu 
public libraries. Data for 73 librarians shoW' that 46 have attended 
a library school while 27 have not. There were 70 librarians rep- 
resented in the returns on college training. Of these, 59 have en- 
rolled' in college while only 11 have not. Almost all who have at- 
tended college have received at least one degree and some have 
more. All but 6 of these serve full time and no student assistants 
are included here or below in consideration of college libraries. 

The number of years" experience ranged from one to 30 for 
the 66 reports that have been made available. Only 10 have less 

97Missouri Library Commission, Twenty-Mighth Annual Report, 1934, pp. 25-26. 

fisThe exact total is 1,445,833. 

89The exact total is 7,840. 
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than 5 years, 28 have from S to 10 years, an additional 20 have 10 
to 20 years, and 8 have 20 or more years’ experience. The median 
is 9 years and the average is 9. A total of 57 replies indicate the 
number of libraries that have been served. ‘More than one-half of 
these (32) have served in only one institution. The largest number 
served is 4, which was reported by three librarians. The average 
number of libraries served is 1.65. 

Annual salaries for 67 full-time college librarians range from 
a low of $300 to a high of $6,000. The average salary for full-time 
service is $1,396.28, while the median is $1,200. Only 13 of these 
remunerations are less than $900 but 24 are less than $1,000. An 
additional 35 are from $1,000 to $2,000 while 8 are more than $2,000, 
All college and university librarians are not included in these salary 
data but the sample is sufficiently large to be typical. About two- 
thirds of all full-time college librarians in this state are included. 

Information was also received regarding service that is pro- 
vided by college libraries for public borrowers. This service to 
^'outside borrowers” is of significant consequence in most of these 
schools. Especially is public participation found where there are 
college libraries but no public libraries. College facilities are avail- 
able to the public in 22 or two-thirdis of the 33 schools reporting. 
The remaining libraries are not thus available. As for public use 
of these, 18 of the 22 schools have indicated that public requests are 
frequently granted. Most of the colleges represented are in places 
that have public libraries and in such situations public borrowing 
is not large, most of it being for reference purposes, especially by 
clubwomen. The extent of this circulation seems to be from 
around 20 to 50 volumes per month. However, in the few “college 
towns” where no public libraries are found, the school libraries are 
used rather extensively by the general public. 

Rolla, in Phelps county, has only a small library, which is 
primarily for children, but the University of Missouri School of 
Mines publicly circulated more than 4,000 volumes during 1934. 
Total circulation for the year was around 14,000 in this library. 
Residents of Parkville in Platte county, accounted for an estimated 
10 per cent of the total circulation in 1934 recorded by Park Col- 
lege, located in that place. There is no public library in Parkville, 
which is a town having less than 1,000 population. Something 
like 9,000 volumes were borrowed by public readers from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri library during 1934. Columbia, however, in 
which the University is located, has a public library. 

Public borrowing is especially encouraged! in some colleges. 
For example, the following notification was made public in Flat 
River, St. Francois county, which has a junior college: “The library 
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is open from 7 :00 A. M. until 12 :30 P. M., not only to regular stu- 
dents but to anyone else in the community. That this opportunity 
is appreciated is evident from the increasing number of persons 
who make use of it.”^°° Flat River also has a small public library 
which was established with F. E. R. A. assistance in 1934. Like- 
wise the librarian at Tarkio College in Tarkio, Atchison county, 
made the following comment: “We welcome readers from the town 
and surrounding localities.'^ Tarkio also has a tax supported pub- 
lic library. 

From the preceding indications it seems reasonable to assume 
that a number of college libraries in this state are either augment- 
ing existing public facilities or they are providing a needed service 
where no publicly sponsored institutions exist. It seems, further, 
that college facilities are more extensively used by the public than 
are most high school libraries. The latter, of course, do not ap- 
proach the completeness of the former, and materials found' in high 
schools are much less appropriate for public consumption than are 
college facilities. It should be noted that there is no intention 
here to assume that school libraries should be open to the public 
and used by it. The inference is so put only in an attempt to show, 
as clearly as possible, the status of these library facilities. Thus, 
since public use of school libraries does occur, there is a direct pub- 
lic relation which in some instances gives indication of a need for li- 
braries not now existent. Other indications may point to a need 
for more extensive resources than those which existing public re- 
sources are able to provide. 

Miscellaneous Facilities. — There are in 'Missouri a number of 
special libraries. Some are available to the public but the use of 
others is restricted to group memberships or to certain professions. 
The volumes contained in most of these libraries are of a special or 
technical nature, adapted to the needs of those who participate in 
their use. The ten such includefdl in Table 28 have a total of more 
than 700,000 volumes. The largest of these, the library of the 


Table 28. — Special Libraries 


City 

Name 

Date founded 

No. of volumes 

Columbia 

State Historical Society 

1898 

211,290 

Jefferson City 
Kansas City 

Missouri State Library 

1833 

65 ,000* 

Bar Library Association 


21 ,920 

St. Louis 

Central Bureau, Catholic Central Verein 

1912 

29.147 

St. Louis 

Concordia Gymnastic Society 

1934** 


St. Louis 

Law Library Association 



St. Louis 

Missouri Botanical Garden 

1890 

125 .000* 

St. Louis 

St, Louis Medical Society 

1899 


St. Louis 

St. Louis Mercantile Library Association 



ngffeld 

Total 

Court of Appeals 

1909 

10,000* 

720,296 


♦Estimated 

♦♦Date of reorganization. 

lOoThis is part of an item which appeared in a local paper. A copy of this article was 
included by the librarian when the schedule was returned for this study. 
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State Historical Society of Missouri, is especially significant for 
Missourians since it contains historical material pertaining to this 
state. Data for three of these were made available by the Missouri 
Library Commission, while the remaining 7 were represented in 
the present study.^°^ There are others of this type in the state but 
no information has been available concerning them. 

Several institutional libraries are also found. Chief among 
these are those in the state eleemosynary institutions. Data are 
not available for all that were found, but a fairly good indication 
of their size is obtained from reports from nine of them which are 
included in Table 39. These contain less than 30,000 volumes. A 
considerable proportion of the books are reported to have been 
donated by individuals and organizations and are saidi not to be 
particularly adapted to the needs of the readers. Sufficient funds 
for the purchase of new books and for the maintenance of old ones 
have not been provided. 


Table 29. — Institutional Librariesi 


City 


Name of institution 


No. of volumes 


Boonville 

Carrollton 

Fulton 

Jefferson City 
Jefferson City 
Mt. Vernon 
St. Tames 
St. Josiyjh 
Webb City 
Total 


(Algoa) 


Missouri Training School 
State Children’s Home 
State Hospital No* 1 
Missouri Stat^ Penitentiary 
Intermediate Reformatory 
Missouri State Sanatorium 
State Federal Soldiers’ Home 
State Hospital No. 2 
Jasper County Sanatorium 


2,826 
780 
949 
5,000 
4,068 
3 ,257* 
300 

2 , 100 ** 

160 

19,440 


♦Includes 357 medical volumes. 

♦♦Missouri Library Commission, Twenty-eighth Annual Report. 


A recent report by the librarian of the Missouri State Peni- 
tentiary includes the following statement : ^'During the past three 
biennial periods few books have been purchased. There has been 
no legislative appropriation for the purchase of books and as a con- 
sequence the books are becoming baldly in need of replacement/'^®^ 
Still further indication of need was received from another, as 
follows : "'Unfortunately, this institution does not have the finances 

with which to purchase new books we depend largely upon 

gifts from various organizations/' That books are in de- 

mand is shown by this next comment which comes from the same 
source. "Our library receives a great deal of use, naturally, as 
(the individuals) have no other way of passing away the time in the 
evening. Consequently our books receive hard usage. We al- 
ways welcome donations from any person, library or organization." 

lOlData were taken from the Twenty -Bighth Annual Report of ike Missouri Library Com- 
mission for the following three: Bar Library Association, Law Library Association, and St. 
Louis Mercantile Library Association, 

i02Report of Leroy Munycwi, Librarian, to the Commissioners of the Department of 
Penal Institutions, State of Missouri, 1933-1934. 
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It was likewise found that current newspapers and periodicals are 
lacking in most of these libraries. Nearly all such are provided 
through donations. 

From the foregoing it appears that there is a idefinite need for 
additional library facilities in state institutions. When provisions 
are made to extend library service to the many in Missouri who are 
not served, or who are insufficiently served, the state’s institutional 
population, should be recognized and included. 

A large number of rental collections are found. Some of them 
are owned by local individuals but most of them are the property 
of book rental business concerns. Generally the collections consist 
of from 50 to 100 volumes found in drug stores, news stands, and 
confectioneries. The books provided in these places by business 
concerns, some of which are national in scope, are usually replaced 
once a month with a different set of volumes. In some places 
small rental libraries are maintained by individuals who have ac- 
cumulated private collections. In many communities people have 
access to only rental book service. Sometimes this is a useful 
service but often it is one of indifference. 

The number of these rental collections is not known but it is 
probable that there are at least five or six hundred of them in the 
state which may contain a minimum total of more than 30,000 vol- 
umes. Data from several of this type have been at the disposal of 
this study, and it is this information which has provided the basis 
for what is given here. Apparently most places of more than 1,500 
population have several of such book collections anld a considerable 
number of the smaller places have at least one. 

Perhaps the most significant feature in regard to rental col- 
lections is that most of them have originated since 1930. In fact, 
they seem to have experienced a rather phenomenal growth in 
number during the recent financial emergency, a time when public 
library circulation in Missouri was surpassing all previous records. 
It may be that a large number of rental collections came into ex- 
istence as an answer to public demand for library service. 

Circulation for a rental set of around one hundred volumes 
probably amounts to about three or four hundred annually. At 
least this seems to be a fair approximation considering only the 
year 1934. The typical fee for a rental volume is thiree cents a day, 
with a minimum charge of ten cents. In addition to these 
reading resources there are libraries in elementary schools, various 
social organizations, lodges and churches which are not considered 
here. 

The Missouri Library Commission. — It remains in this discus- 
sion to consider the state’s central library agency, the Missouri 
Library Commission.^®^ There are now 44 states which have state 

103A more detailed report may be obtained from the Annual Reports of the Missouri 
Library Commission, 1907-1934. 
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library extension agencies.^®^ In 1925 these organizations were 
found in 38 states/^® In some, this agency is the state library com- 
mission. In others the state library is designated for extension 
purposes, while in a number of states this service is under the de- 
partment of education. 

The central organization in this state is the 'Missouri Library 
Commission. It was created by law in March, 1907. Its duties 
are stated as follows: ''The Commission shall give advice to all 
school, free and other public libraries, and to all communities which 
may propose to establish them, as to the best means of establishing 
and maintaining such libraries, the selection of books, cataloguing, 

and other details of library management (The commission) 

may purchase and operate traveling libraries, and circulate such li- 
braries within the state among communities, libraries, schools, col- 
leges, universities, library associations, study clubs, charitable and 
penal institutions, free of cost, except for transportation, under 
such conditions and rules as shall protect the interest of the state 
and best increase the efficiency of the service it is expected to ren- 
der the public.”^®® 

It is through this agency that library service must be extended 
to more than 1,700,000 'Missourians if they are to be served. For 
rural Missouri this organization is almost the only facility avail- 
able. Even if the commission’s potential clientele were grouped 
compactly the task of serving it would be of extraordinary propor- 
tions. As it is, with an ever increasing number of requests to be 
answered from all sections of the state, the undertaking is indeed 
a formidable one. All persons without library service, of course, 
do not ask the Commission for assistance. In fact, perhaps no 
one would conclude that it was ever intended for books to be 
sent to each individual who is unserved by public libraries. Rather, 
the purpose was to place emphasis on library extension by sending 
trained librarians about the state to instruct communities in how 
they might proceed in establishing their own local institutions. 
Furthermore, the intention was to furnish book collections which 
would from time to time supplement the volumes in existing 
libraries. It has also been the purpose to provide specific service 
for the more isolated communities, groups, and individuals by for- 
warding the Commission’s “traveling libraries.” 

Regardless of the manner in which the work is to be carried 
on, the fact remains that it is the responsibility of the Commission 
to exten'd! library service to a large number of people. There are 
enough of these to repopulate all of the sixteen cities in Missouri 
that have 10,000 or more population, including St. Louis and 

l04:Directory of State and Provincial Library Bxtension Agencies, American Library 
Association, mimeographed release, April, 1935. 

aosLibrary Extension, op. cit., p. 51. 

'lOQRevised Statutes of Missouri, 1929, Vol. II, Sec. 13433, p, 3,496. 
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Kansas City, with a sufficient number left over to create two new 
ones the size of Topeka, Kansas. 

The functioning of the Library Commission is so extensive 
that it is to be treated briefly at this point. It will suffice to give 
some indication of itsi facilities, the trend in service rendered, and 
its capacities and importance. All data used in this connection 
have been taken from the Commission’s Annual Reports.^®^ 

The Commission has. approximately 36,000 volumes at its dis- 
posal. This total has grown from '5,000 available by the end of 
1907. These are the books that form the package and traveling 
libraries made up and mailed from the Commission offices in the 
State Capitol. Many of the volumes have been received through 
donation. 

When maile'di, where do they go? The answer to this question 
is to be found in the classification of requests answered by the 
Commission. These requests, as well as the number of volumes sent 
out, in reply to them, are recorded by the state library agency 
under five classifications, as follows: communities, individuals, 
public libraries, schools, and study clubs. 

The total number of requests complied with for an eight-year 
period beginning in 1927 is included in Table 30.^^® Here it is seen 
that in every year the largest percentage of the total number came 
from individuals. This percentage was annually increasing to the 
year 1930 when three-fourths of all requests answered came from 
this source. In 1934, however, only about one-half the requests 

Tabu 30 — Number op Requests Answered by the Missouri Library 
Commission, 1927-1934 


Classification of Requests Answered 



; 

Individuals 

Study Clubs 

Public Libraries 

Communities 

Schools 

All Requests 

Year 

Total 

re- 

quests 

Per 

cent 

Total 

re- 

quests 

Per 

cent 

Total 

re- 

quests 

Per 

cent 

Total 

re- 

quests 

Per 

cent 

Total 

re- 

quests 

Per 

cent 

Total 

re- 

quests 

Per 

cent 

1927 ' 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
Total 

2.951 
3,292 
3,960 
5,143 
5,564 
6,555 

3.951 
2,176 

33 ,592 

66.40 

67.07 

68.91 

71.20 

68.36 

64.52 

56.11 

50.73 

64.66 

470 

517 

814 

1,018 

1,095 

2,081 

1,473 

744 

8,212 

10.58 

10,53 

14.16 

14.09 

13.46 

20.48 

20.92 

17.35 

15.81 

1 

8.86 

6.97 

5.24 

S.3S 

5.05 

3.81 

4.95 

5.55 

5.41 

1 

1 

314 

362 

335 

280 

710 

792 

957 

989 

4,739 

7.07 
7.38 
5.83 
3.88 
8.72 
7.80 
13. S9 
23.06 
9.12 

4,444 

4,908 

5,747 

7,223 

8,139 

10,159 

7,042 

4,289 

51,951 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


were so recorded. Schools, it is to be noted, accounted for only 
about 7 per cent of the total in 1927, but in 1934 they were respon- 
sible for nearly one-fourth of all requests answered. Study clubs 


lOTMissouri Library Commission, Annual Reports, 1907-1934. (No reports were pub- 
lished for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919.) 

lOSOnly an eight-year interval was used because data previous to 1927 are not wholly 
comparable with those since 1927. 
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also have shown an increased proportion of the total during the 
last three years of the period. 

The volumes mailed out are, obviously, distributed somewhat 
differently. These data (Table 31) show that the largest per- 
centage of volumes have gone to communities. Schools and indi- 
viduals also received a large portion of the total, while public 
libraries obtained the least. In recent years (1933 and 1934) the 
largest proportion of volumes has been maile!di to schools, while 
the percentage going to communities has fallen. It should be 
noted here that the number of volumes mailed is not representative 
of the total circulation of volumes within communities. It has 
been estimated by the Commission that each book circulates at 
least 5 times after it reaches its destination. Thus if 50,000 


31.— NuMBi^R OF Volumes Circueated by the Missouri Library 
Commission, 1927-1934 





Classification 

of Circulation 




Comm 

unities 

Sch 

ools 

Indiv: 

Iduals 

Public 1 

Libraries 

Study 

Clubs 

All Circ 

mlation 

Year 

Total 


Total 


Total 

1 

Total 


Total 


Total 


vol- 

Per 

vol- 

Per 

vol- 

Per 

vol- 

Per 

vol- 

Per 

vol- 

Per 


umes 

•cent 

umes 

cent 

umes 

cent 

umes ^ 

cent 

umes 

cent 

umes 

cent 

1927 

17,678 

42.67 

10,193 

24.61 

8,608 

20.78 

3,133 

7.56 

1,815 

4.38 

41 ,427 

100.00 

1928 

21,892 

48.301 

9,327 

20.58 

9,158 

20.21 

2,917 

6.43 

2,031 

4.48 

45 .325 

100.00 

1929 

17,268 

40.00 

9,4^1 

21.82 

10,750 

24.90 

2,509 

5.81 

3,227 

7.47 

43,175 

100.00 

1930 

21,265 

38.32 

9,3f0 

16.92 

16,083 

28.98 

4,671 

8.42 

4,082 

7.36 

55,491 

100.00 

1931 

19,451 

34.44 

12,183 

21.57 

17,217 

30.48 

3,235 

5.73 

4,398 

7.78 

56,484 

100.00 

1932 

17,982 

29.82 

13 ,490 

22.37 

19 ,318 

32.03 

2,253 

3.74 

7,258 

12.04 

60,301 

100.00 

1933 

15,214 

29.28 

16,546 

31.84 

11 ,227 

21.60 

2,153 

4.14 

6,827 

13.14 

51,967 

100.00 

1934 

5,017 

17.05 

11,765 

39.98 

7,880 

26.78 

1,119 

3.80 

3,648 

12.39 

29,429 

100.00 

Total 

1135,767 

35.39 

92,315 

24.07 

100,241 

26.13 

21,990 

5.73 

33,286 

8.68 

383,599 

100.00 


volumes are sent out, the actual circulation approximates 250,000. 
In fact, there are frequent instances, particularly in rural schools, 
where books circulate as many as 30 times. The estimate is prob- 
ably very conservative and if sufficient data were at hiandi it is 
quite likely that the multiplier to be used in determining the real 
circulation would prove to be much larger. This assumption is 
based on comments by readers, published in the Commission's 
Annual Reports. 

Comparison of the trend in volumes mailed out, requests an- 
swered, and expenditures, is shown in Figure 16. This type of 
chart has been explained' previously in this study.^®® The signifi- 
cance of the figure is this : It shows that during the last 15 years 
the number of requests answered increased at a relatively rapid 
rate up to the year 1933, in which there was a rather marked de- 
cline. The total in 1'932 was more than seventeen hundred per cent 
(1,700%) greater than that in 1920. Even in 1934, the second of 
two years' decline, the total was nearly 700 per cent greater than 
it was in 1920, but it signified a decline of almost 60 per cent from 
that in the peak year, 1932, 


lOsSee page 54. 
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The trend in volumes circulated (mailed out) approaches that 
for requests answered, but the rate of increase has not heou as pro- 
nounced. This is probably due to the fact that year after year a 
larg-cr number of requests have been recorded to individuals who, 
of course, receive fewer books per request than do communities, 
schoois, and the various organizations that participate in the 
use of volumes. The trend for circulation like that of requests 
became one of decline after 1933. 

But what is the significance of the recent decline in requests 
answered and in circulation? Does it mean that individuals and 
various organizations have had less need for this library service, 
a lessening which is reflected in the recent trends as shown? Does 
it mean that the purpose of the Library Commission has been 
achieved and that its service is to continue downward? Does it 
mean, contrary to late trends in public library circulation, that 
people read fewer books during the depression? The obvious an- 
swer to these and other similar questions is, no. 

Replies to these inquiries are largely obtained through study 
of the trend in expenditures. These expenditures are, it is to be 
borne in mind, synonymous, with the funds that are appropriated 
for maintenance of the Commission and its activities. Funds are 
appropriated biennially and the sum is then allocated, annually, 
for the several phases of the Commission’s work. The expenditure 
curve in Figure 16 shows the trend for the last fifteen years, begin- 
ning with 1930, while the exact amounts are in'diicated in Table 33. 

It is significant that expenditures have not kept pace with the 
trend in service. This statement should not be misconstrued. 
There is no intention to suggest that expenditures should increase 
at the same rate as the number of requests answered increases. 
However, Table 33 shows that little ground has been gained, in 
terms of appropriations, during the Commission’s existence. Ap- 
propriations received cannot be considered an index of the amount 
of service that has been rendered to the people of the state. Funds 
have been provided, rather, on the basis of past allocations. Of 
course, it was inevitable that fundis for this agency, like those for 
nearly all others, had to be severely curtailed during the recent 
financial emergency. The result of this restriction was a decline 


Table 32. — Expenditures by the Missouri Library Commission, 1920-1934 


Year 

Expenditure 

Year 

Expenditure 

1920 

?8 ,608.01 

1928 

?10,761.91 

1921 

13 ,593.68 

1929 

12,713.73 

1922 

13,140.45 

1930 

17,029.37 

1923 

11,196.19 

1931 

14,321.09 

1924 

11,827.55 

1932 

10,083.18 

1925 

10,544.47 

1933 

6,708.03 

1926 

11,394.43 

1934 

4,136.71 

1927 

10,887.78 
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in the number of requests answered, due to necessary retrench- 
ments which were partially reflected in the subsequent reduction 
of the administrative personnel.^^*^ This came at a time when read- 
ing matter was perhaps in greater demand than ever before. It 
was impossible for the Commission to answer hundreds of re- 
quests that were received. 

Through this mandatory reduction in service, individual bor- 
rowers suffered most. In 1934 fewer books were maile'd to all the 
borrower classifications, but proportionately the individual requests 
were answered less frequently. Requests from schools, however, 
were answered more often, proportionately. A percentage distri- 
bution of requests answered from 1927-1934 is shown in Figure 17. 
Thus it is seen that since 1930 the percentage for individuals has 
steadily declined, while for schools it has increased. The reason 
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for this is that, since individual requests require more attention 
per volume involved, the reduced staff was unable to comply with 
as large a percentage of the former as they could of the latter — 
the larger, less frequent, requests from high schools. It should be 
remembered that Figure 17 shows percentages and not amounts. 
Thus, for example, the number of requests answered for public 
libraries in 1934 did not increase in absolute amount over the pre- 
ceding years but a larger percentage of all requests were so filled. 
The exact amounts and percentages for this chart are included in 
Table 30. 

Returning again to Figure 16, it is noted that in both 1931 
and 1932 the number of requests continued to increase at a relative- 
ly rapid rate. This was the case even though available funds were 
tending downward at a similar rate. Not, however, until during 
1933 did the number of requests answered indicate decline. Then, 
they declined along with expenditures and at about the same rate. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the decline in expendi- 
tures in 1931 and 1932 was actually a reduction from the peak in 
1930. But the fall in 1932 was such that it established the lowest 
expenditure for any year since 1920. Even so, the number of 
requests answered continued upward, giving an indication of what 
the Commission has accomplished in the face of reduced income. 
The cut in appropriations in the following year was dtastic and 
the result, as previously stated, has been restriction of service ren- 
dered. Expenditures in 1920 were twice those in 1934 and the for- 
mer was the previous low year during the period considered. The 
expenditure in 1930 was more than three times that in 1934 and 
twice the amount in 1920, 

The foregoing is revealing but it does not fully disclose the 
situation. Only the book service of the Commission has been con- 
sidered. The function of library extension has almost ceased. This 
is a natural result of personnel reductions that have been forced 
by lack of fundis. 

Extension work to assist in establishing libraries and to advise 
and in other ways to aid existing libraries is one of the major 
purposes of the Commission. Without especially strong initiative 
on the part of local leadership in Missouri's rural sections, the 
extension of library service, if there is tO' be any, depends upon 
the organizational activities of the Commission. 

Since the Commission was created in 1907 its annual reports 
have consistently indicated financial limitations which have hin- 
dered if not prevented this function, which is one of its most im- 
portant responsibilities. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Commission has been 
rendering an outstanding service in the face of financial difficulties. 
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Apparently the Missouri Library Association has been fully aware 
of the situation just set forth and has given the matter extended 
consideration. On November 7, 1935, it adopted a proposal for 
a state library service involving legislative enactment, the chief 
provisions of which are : 

1. That the General Assembly of Missouri be urged to create a 
central library agency. This agency, the plan states, might 
well be the Missouri Library Commission with extension of 
its present scope. 

2. That the central agency be the coordinating unit for a pro- 
posed regional system of state libraries, deposit stations, and 
book truck service. Through this system, it said, adequate 
library service would be possible to every school, to every 
village and to every rural community. 

3. Provision is also made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a legislative reference library in the state capitol for the 
use of the senators, representatives, and officers of the state 
government. This would be a function of the central library. 

4. It is likewise proposed that the central library agency serve 
not only to examine candidates and to grant certifications 
but to assist librarians unemployed to secure positions. 

This plan was recommended as “the most practical and the 
most efficient and the least expensive of all plans to provide library 
service to the residents of cities, villages, rural districts and to 
schools.”^^^ 


Ill SUMMARY 
Public Library Facilities. 

1. There are 135 public libraries in Missouri. Only 52 are tax 
supported, a few receive municipal aid, four are endowed, and 
those remaining are maintained by various other sources of revenue, 

2. Only 44 counties (including the city-county of St. Louis) 
out of 115 in this state have tax supported libraries within their 
boundaries. An additional 43 have non-tax supported, while 38 
counties have no public libraries of any description. Most of the 
latter are south of the Missouri River and are in the Ozark Region. 

3. There are 1,740,897 people who are not served by public 
libraries. This is 48 per cent of the total population of the state 
and pertains almost exclusively to rural people. Of this group 
approximately 95 per cent has no access to public library facilities. 

lliStaie library Flaw of Missouri, op. cit. 

li2jn addition to information contained in this study and the citations included, the 
reader is referred to The Missouri Library AssoeiaUon Handbook for 1935. 
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On tbe other hand, more than 95 per cent of the urban population 
is served. The contrast is one of rural-urban inequality of facili- 
ties> an inequality toward which every county contributes. 

4. Missouri ranks second in the percentage of total population 
served when compared with adjoining states. But when compared 
with all states; it ranks twenty-fifth, which is below the percentage 
for the United States as a whole. When only the percentage of 
the rural population that is served is compared, Missouri’s rank 
among the adjoining states falls, conspicuously, to seventh. 

5. . Public libraries contain ^,193,965 volumes. About three- 
fourths of these are in the five largest cities, which contain some 40 
per cent of the total state population. 

6. While the total number of volumes in libraries has in- 
creased in every year since 1925, still there are only six tenths 
(0.6) volumes per capita. This is well below the per capita for the 
United States. 

7. 'More than eleven and one-half million books were circu- 
lated in 1934. This total, however, was unusually large. The 
circulation per capita in the same year was almost three and one- 
half volumes, a marked increase over that in 1925. 

8. Data from libraries reporting show that the circulation 
per borrower was a little more than 15 volumes in 1934. This 
was below the average for the preceding 10 years (1925-1934) and 
was considerably below that of 18.6 volumes in 1932. 

9. About one-half of the public libraries do not include news- 
papers in their service, while nearly 20 per cent have no magazines 
or other periodicals. 

10. Full-time public librarians have an average of 11 years’ 
experience, while the average for part-time is little more than three 
years. Approximately 90 per cent of these librarians have served 
only in the library from which they reported and only one out of 
every five has attended! a library school, 

11. The annual salary for full-time librarians in tax supported 
libraries is $942. This average increases as tbe population of the 
place where the librarian serves increases. 

12. A sum of more than nine hundred thousand dollars was 
expended through ^public libraries in 1934. This expenditure 
amounted to- only 27 cents per capita. ■ Ninety-eight per cent of the 
total was expended by urban libraries. 

13. Missouri’s per capita expenditure compares favorably with 
that of her adjoining states but is below that for the United States. 

14. Data from the libraries reporting indicate that from 1931 
through 1933 total circulation increased about 15 per cent while 
total expenditures were decreasing by a similar amount. 
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15. In 1934, fifty-two cents of the '‘library diollar’’ were dis- 
bursed in the form of salaries, 17 cents for new books, three were 
spent for newspapers and periodicals, and the remaining- 28 cents 
were consumed by all other expenditures. 

Other Library Facilities. 

16. A sample comprising almost one-half of the high schools 
in this state provides the basis for the estimate that there are prob- 
ably over one million volumes in high school libraries while there 
is an average of 1,400 volumes, per school and a median of 950. 
However there is considerable variation in the number of volumes 
from school to school. The number of volumes varies directly with 
the size of the school while the number per student varies inversely. 

17. ’ Approximately 60 per cent of the high school libraries have 
newspapers, most of which are local weeklies, while nearly 40 per 
cent have none. Periodicals are found in about 80 per cent of these 
libraries. 

18. In 1934 the average expenditure per high school for books, 
newspapers, and periodicals was a little more than $120. 

19. Part time student attendants are generally found instead 
of regular librarians in high school libraries. 

20. Nearly one-half the high school libraries are available to 
the public but they are generally little used. 

21. There are more than one and one-half million volumes in 
the college and university libraries in the state. 

22. Librarians in college libraries are generally better trained 
and better salaried than those in public libraries. 

23. College library facilities are available to the public in 
two-thirds of these institutions and in some cases this use is quite 
extensive. 

24. More than 700,000 volumes were ‘revealed by a sample 
which includes the major special libraries. Less than 20,000 
volumes were reported in a sample of institutional libraries. These 
facilities are reported as being insufficient in several respects. 

25. It appears reasonable to estimate that there are more than 
30,000 volumes in several hundred rental collections which are 
distributed throughout the state. Small rental collections seem 
to have been established in large numbers during the recent finan- 
cial emergency. 

26. The Missouri Library Commission, which is the state 
central library agency, has approximately 36,000 volumes. 

27. The largest proportion of all requests answered by the 
Commission are those made by individuals, but the greatest propor- 
tion of the total number of volumes sent out is forwarded to 
communities. 
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28 . Funds which have been available for the actives of the 
State Library Commission have not been large enough to provide 
adequately for the extension and maintenance of the Commission’s 
service. 
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V. APPENDIX 


SURVEY OF LIBRARY FACILITIES IN MISSOURI PUBLIC LIBRARY* ( ) 

{NOTE: Throughout the questionnaire please indicate in every instance where an 
ESTIMA TE and not a RECORD has been used as a basis for your answer) 

h LOCAL NAME OF LIBRARY - 

2. COUNTY 3. CITY 4. TOWNSHIP 

5. STREET ADDRESS — 

6. DATE ESTABLISHED 

(month) (year) 

7. ESTABLISHED BY WHOM? (Name of individual or organization) 

8. WI3ERE IS LIBRARY ifoUSED? (Designate as: own building, municipal 

building, etc.) 

9. WHEN IS LIBRARY OPEN? 

(a) Number of hours per day 

(b) Number of days per week 

(c) Which days 

(d) Number of months per year 

(e) Which months 

10. IS THE LIB^RY TAX SUPPORTED? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

(a) Has library always been tax supported? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

If not, when did it become tax supported? 

(b) If not tax supported, what is the source of revenue? 


11. DOESLIBRARYHAVE A RENTAL COLLECTION? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

If so, how many books are for rental and what are the 

fees? 

12. TOTAL NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN LIBRARY {January Is/) 

(Please give number for as many of the following years as possible, as of 
January 1st each year) 

1925 1928 1931 1934 

1926. 1929 1932 1935. 

1927__ 1930 1933 

13. NUMBER OF VOLUMES PURCHASED: 

(Please give number for as many of the following years as possible) 

1925 — 1928... 1931 1934 

1926 1929 1932 

1927-. 1930 1933... 

14. NUMBER OF VOLUMES DOMATED: 

(Please give number for as many of the following years as possible) 

1925 1928 1931 1934... 

1926 1929 1932 

1927 1930 1933 

15. CIRCULATION: 

(a) Total number of volumes circulated: 

(Please give number for as many of the following as possible) 

1925 1928... 1931 1934 

1926 1929 1932 

1927 1930 1933... 

(b) During what ane month in 1934 were the most books circulated? (Con- 
sidering only the months during which the library was open) 


(month) (number of books) 

(c) During what one month in 1934 were the fewest books circulated? 
(Considering only the months during which the library was open) 


(month) number of books) 

(d) How many books Wycre used by people living on farms in 1934?. 
(Please estimate the number if there is no record) 


♦This schedule was changed slightly for other types of libraries. 
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(e) 

Is there any indication of an increase in farm circulation? 
No ( ) 

Yes ( 

) 

(f) 

How many books were used by negroes in 1934? 

(Please estimate the number if there is no record) 


— 

(g) 

Is there any indication of an increase in negro circulation? 
No( ) 

Yes ( 

) 


16. LIBRhARIANS: (If space is lacking in the form below please use the reverse 
side of this page) 



Name 

An- 

nual 

salary 

Educi 

ition 

1 

Experience 

1 

libri 

Attended 
ary schools ? 

A 

c 

attended 

:ollege? 

No. of 
years 

Names of 
libraries 
served 

No 

Yes 

Date 

No 

Yes 

De- 

grees 

Full 

1 










Time 

2 










Libra- 

3 










rians 

4 





















Part 

1 










Time 

2 










Li br a- 

3 










rians 

4 





















Volun- 

1 










teer 

2 










Libra- 

3 










rians 

4 











17. EXPENDITURES; 

(a) Total annual running expense in 1934 (To include lights, heat, rent, 

materials, etc,, exclusive of salaries and new book expenditure) 

(b) Total expenditure for new books in 1934: 

(1) Fiction (2) Non-fiction_-- 

(c) Total expenditure for newspapers and periodicals in 1934 

18. HOW MANY DIFFERENT NEWSPAPERS IN THE LIBRARY? — 

Please name them if the length is not prohibitive: 


19. HOW MANY DIFFERENT PERIODICALS IN THE LIBRARY?. 
Please name them if the length is not prohibitive: 
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20. DO YOU DESIRE TO RECEIVE A COPY OF THIS STUDY OF LIBRARY 
FACILITIES IN MISSOURI UPON ITS COMPLETION? 

YOUR COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS WHICH WILL BE HIGHLY 
APPRECIATED MAY BE WRITTEN ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF 
THIS SHEET. 

(Information pertaining to other libraries in your city or county will be especially 
welcome. If possible will you please list all other libraries known to be in 
your city, such as: other public libraries, school, private, rental, church, and 
institutional libraries) 

Public Library Data, Classified by Cities and Counties 

The following is an explanation of the accompanying table: 

Use of the word ^"none’’. — ^Where this word appears in the 
"'place'’ column it denotes that there is no public library in the 
county under which it is listed. Elsewhere in the table this word 
means that the library involved was not characterized by that 
indicated in the caption of the column. 

Use of the letter ""N’h — If data were not reported or were 
insufficient, this letter (N) was substituted. Where there are 
several libraries in a county and if no information was obtained, 
this letter was placed opposite the county and spaces opposite 
cities (libraries) were left blank. 

Cities preceded by an asterisk. — This mark (*) indicates a 
library that does not entirely measure up to the definition of a 
public library given in this study. 

Average annual circulation. — ^Average circulations were found 
where data were available. These averages were computed from 
as many of the last ten years (1925-1934) as information was ob- 
tained for. A total average (so called) was found for each county 
and for the state. These consist of totals derived by adding the 
averages for the libraries. The circulation in 1934 was extra- 
ordinary and in order to find a more typical approximation of the 
total circulation as it might be for all existing libraries, by counties 
and! for the state, this procedure was employed. An objection 
to this calculation is the fact that all averages are not computed 
from the same number of observations. Some include 10 years 
while others include less. However, tax supported libraries ac- 
count for more than 90 per cent of the total circulation in this 
state. Nearly all averages for these libraries were found from 
reports for 10 yearns. A number of libraries are new and some 
of these have been in existance considerably less than one year. 
Obviously no data were forthcoming from such organizations. If 
circulation in 1934 was .all that could be reported or all that could 
be determined it was carried over as the average circulation. This 
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was done for the purpose of obtaining county and state total aver- 
ages which would contain all libraries. ^ 

Average annual expenditure. — This was found in a manner 
similar to that employed in obtaining average annual circulation. 

Per capita computations. — ^These were made for cities, coun- 
ties, and the state. They were obtained excluding the population 
from which no data were available. For example : If one out of 
three libraries in a given county was not represented in the data, 
the population of the place was deducted from that of the county. 
The resultant total was then used in computation of the per capita 
in question. State per capitas were found similarly. Actually this 
amounts to pretending that the library, or place, from which no 
information was recorded is not in existence insofar as these per 
capitas are concerned. The letter “N” is the cue for population 
omitted in the calculations. 

Other considerations. — New libraries madie the major contri- 
bution to the number of cases represented by insufficient or no 
data. The absence of records also frequently contributed to this 
shortcoming. Most of the material for this table was made pos- 
sible by the current investigation. However, when that obtained 
by the schedules was incomplete, other sources were sought for 
possible completion of the table. Two such sources so used were 
the Annual Reports of the Missouri Library Commission and a 
recent survey of social resources in this state. 



Peopi,e With and Without Pubuc Facii,iti^s^ Number op Voi^umps, Circui^ation, and Expenditures^ Ceassipied by Cities and 

Counties. 
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Exp. 

last 

year 

$.035 

.082 

.064 

.456 

.049 

.327 

.119 

.316 

.000 

.066 

.365 

.042 

.345 

.222 

.113 

.444 

.358 

.437 

a 

> D* 

^ V 

^.025 

.059 

.077 

.550 

.058 

.387 

.126 

.334 

.000 

.063 

.351 

.042 

.344 

.194 

.081 

.391 

.542 

.661 

d 

CS 

u 

Cir. 

last 

year 

1.32 
3.10 

0.74 

5.25 

1.15 

7.68 

1.89 

5.01 

0.08 

2.32 
12.91 

1.24 

10.15 

2.38 

0.90 

4.81 

5.35 

6.52 

fSi 

Av. 

cir. 

1.45 

3.39 

0.66 

4.68 

0.87 

5.81 

1.52 

4.04 

0.08 

2.01 

11.20 

1.25 

10.22 

1.67 

0.82 

3.36 

5.58 

6.80 


Vol- 

umes 

0.30 

0.70 

0.45 

3.18 

0.51 

3.42 

0,80 

1.96 

0.61 

0.35 

1.96 

0.27 

2.18 

0.52 

1.38 

0.89 

1.33 

1.62 

p . 

Last 

year 

(1934) 

55679.21 

679.21 

860.00 

860.00 

659.23 

659.23 

2,622.55 

2,622.55 

(None) 

1,497.07 

1,497.07 

934.82 

934.82 

6.872.85 
227.00 

6.645.85 

35 ,336.86 
35 ,336.86 

3 

a 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

<N o lo eoO O 

O," 

X 

W 

Average 

annual 

$ 489.48 

489.48 

1,037.50 
1 ,037.50 

779.49 
779.49 

2,771.36 

2,771.36 

(None) 

1,440.13 
1 ,440.13 

930.87 

930.87 

6,011.67 

163.67 

5,848.00 

53,474.90 

53,474.90 


Last 

year 

(1934) 

25 ,737 
25,737 

9,916 

9,916 

15 ,479 
15,479 

41 ,749 
41 ,549 
200 

52,923 

52,923 

27,453 
27 ,453 

73 ,728 
1,800 
71 ,928 

527,834 

527,834 

.2^ 

*3 

.2 

'B 

u 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

M O 0»H fs. <MO O 

fH fH - fH 1-H 

U 

Average 

annual 

28,126 

28,126 

8,832 

8,832 

11,715 

11,715 

33 ,654 
33 ,454 
200 

45,916 
45 ,916 

27 ,642 
27,642 

51,876 

1,650 

50,226 

550,089 
550 ,089 

No. of 
volumes 

5,828 

5,828 

6,000 

6,000 

6,890 

6,890 

17 ,720 
16 ,220 
1,500 

8,037 

8,037 

5,888 

5,888 

16,159 
2,767 
13 ,392 

131 .059 

131 .059 

Tax 

sup- 

port 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Date 

found- 

ed 

1932 

1912 

1921 

1914 

1934 

1926 

1926 

1903 

1900 

1890 

Population 

(1930) 

19 ,436 

8,293 

8,293 

11,143 

13,469 

1,888 

1,888 
11,581 
13 ,421 

2,016 

2,016 
11 ,405 
22,077 

8,290 

2,450 

10,740 

11,337 

22,803 

4,099 

4,099 

18,704 

14,560 

14,560 

22,068 

2,706 

2,706 

19,362 

11,708 

11 ,708 
12 ,269 

12,269 
30 ,995 

2,009 

14,967 

16 ,976 
14,019 
98,633 

80.935 

80 ,<J3S 
17,698 

Place 

air County 

ICirksville - 

Population served — 

Pop. not served 

drew County 

Savannah 

Population served __ 

Pop. not served 

;hison County 

Tarkio 

Population served __ 

Pop. not served 

dram County. 

Mexico 

Vandalia 

Population served __ 

P^, not served 

rry County 

Monett 

Population served 

Pop. not served 

rton County 

Wone) 

P^. not served 

tea County 

Butler 

Popuation served 

Pop. not served _ 

nton Coimty 

(None) 

Pop, not served 

Uinger County 

(None) 

Pop, not served 

ane County 

Centralia 

Columbia 

Population served _ _ 
Pop. not served 

chanan County 

St. Joseph 

Population served 

Pop. not served 


’og-Bd 3««tf«oo 3 

< < PQpqmpqpqn pq 
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*s. 

etf 

u 

u 

Exp. 

last 

year 

-209 

.656 

.054 

.045 

.401 

.086 

.280 

.241 

.375 

.777 

.071 

.000 

.119 

.004 

.062 

.003 

.026 

.000 

> a 

.224 

.703 

.081 

.086 

.592 

.139 

.453 

.244 

.380 

.788 

.072 

.000 

.121 

.002 

.038 

.002 

.019 

.000 

Cir. 

last 

year 

3.85 
12.09 

1.60 

3.31 
10.75 

1.32 
4.30 

3.55 
4.78 

16.37 

0.18 

0.05 

2.85 

0.26 

4.08 

0.26 

0.79 

1.55 

PLI 

Ay. 

cir. 

3.18 

9.97 

1.59 

3.41 
10.60 

1.16 

3,80 

3.15 

4.24 

14.57 

0.32 

0.05 

5.11 

0.11 

1.74 

0.22 

0.57 

1.42 

Vol- 

umes 

0.61 

1.92 

0.83 

1.21 

5.89 

0.48 

1.58 

0.13 

1.16 

1.80 

0.64 

0.95 

2.38 

0.06 

0.07 

0.79 

0.18 

2.86 

0.09 

0.48 

0.36 

0.05 

0.27 

Expenditure 

Last 

year 

(1934) 

4,953.56 

4,953.56 

672.10 

41.87 

630.23 

1,707.06 

1,707.06 

N 

7,998.03 

6,082.54 

1,915.49 

141.23 
(None) 
141.23 

21.41 

21.41 

59.00 

59.00 

(None) 

N 


o '^o o ors. 

Average 

annual 

5,305.18 

5,305.18 

1,010.77 

80.15 

930.62 

2,763.14 

2,763.14 

N 

8,106.75 

6,163.46 

1,943.29 

143.66 

(None) 

143.66 

13.09 

13.09 

44.93 

44.93 

(None) 

N 

Circulation 

Last 

year 

(1934) 

91 ,302 
91,302 

19,995 

3,089 

16,906 

26,229 
26 ,229 

N 

117,846 
77 ,502 
40 ,344 

3,590 

200 

3,390 

1,409 

1,409 

5,414 

1,814 

3,600 

N 

Hi 

O' VOO O T-4CS vocs 

Average 

annual 

75 ,294 
75 ,294 

19,855 

3,186 

16,669 

23 ,184 
23 ,184 

N 

104,683 
68 ,774 
35 ,909 

6,275 

200 

6,075 

601 

601 

4,625 
1 .325- 
3,300 

N 

No. of 
volumes 

14 486 
14 ,486 

10,381 

1,126 

9,255 

9,659 

9,659 

1,201 

815 

386 

21 ,303 
15,424 
5,879 

1,243 

300 

943 

988 

988 

1,958 

1,108 

850 

527 

527 

Tax 

sup- 

port 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Date 

found- 

ed 

1916 

1916 

1921 

1908 

1934 

1934 

1922 

1926 

1928 

1932 

1932 

1903 

N 

1934 



Population 

(1930) 

23 .697 

7,551 

7,551 

16,146 

12,509 

933 

1,572 

2,505 

10,004 

19,923 

6,105 

6,105 

13,818 

9,142 

t700 

214 

914 
8,228 
33 ,203 

16,227 

2.465 

18.692 
14,511 
19 ,940 

4,058 

1,190 

5,248 

14.692 
5,503 

345 

345 

5,158 

20,962 

2,306 
'-2 ,330 

4,636 

16,326 

11,136 

1,917 

TS^17 

Place 

Butler County _ 

Poplar BluflF 

Population served _ 
Pop not served 

Caldwell County 

Braymer 

Hamilton 

Population served. 

Pop. not served 

Callaway County 

Fulton 

Population served , 

Pop. not served 

Camden County 

Camdenton 

Stoutland 

Population served , 

Pop. not served 

Cape Girardeau County 

Cape Girardeau 

Jackson 

Population served. 

Pop. not served 

Carroll County 

Carrollton 

Norborne 

Population served , 

Pop. not served 

Carter County.. '. 

Van Buren 
Population served - 
Pop. not served..*^. 

Cass County. 

♦Harrisonville j 

Pleasant Hill 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Cedar County 

♦Eldorado Springs. _ 
Population served _ 
Pop. not served 


T^rtrinl ottrkfi 
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52; 

< 


Exp, 

last 

year 

.012 

.084 

.057 

.003 

.020 

.096 

.492 


.326 

.466 

.028 

.085 


t/J 

w 

M 

OS 

4-> 

Av. 

exp. 

.022 

.084 

.162 

.003 

.020 

.101 

.515 


.227 

.324 

.026 

.079 


m 

'5. 

u 

>-• 

Cir. 

last 

year 

0.13 

0.06 

1.39 

0.29 

1.99 

1.23 

6.29 

0.36 

1.37 

3.19 

4.56 

0.64 

1.94 


Q 

I 

liR 

Ph 

“ 

Av. 

cir. 

0.13 

0.08 

1.39 

0.29 

1.99 

1.08 

5.52 

0.36 

1.37 

2.09 

2.99 

0.57 

1.71 


!» 

t/i 

s 


Vol- 

umes 

0.10 

0.26 

0.90 

0.11 

0.75 

0.29 

1.51 

0.23 

0.26 

1.00 

0.64 

0.92 

0.14 

0.43 

0 ^ 

• 0 

0 • 

o 

tw 

t=I 

w 

e 

V 

Last 

year 

(1934) 

OOQ QO 

OOO OO 

tihhjh'q do 

2,244.23 

2,244.23 

N 

Z 

10,062.70 

10,062.70 

546.90 

546.90 

:z: 

Q 

15 

1? 

P4 

X 

3 

ti 

V 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

1-Htn i-H 

0 


0 

0 


W 

n 

iz; 

Q 

M 

H 

Average 

annual 

430.77 
144.00 

286.77 

30.00 

30.00 

2,350.99 

2,350.99 

N 

z 

6,999.90 

6,999.90 

505.18 

505.18 

2 

in 

< 

I-T 

6 i 


Last 

year 

(1934) 

2,556 

102 

2,454 

3,000 

3,000 

28 ,732 
28 ,732 
N 

88 

0000 

98 ,540 
98 ,540 

12,513 

12,513 

z 

t/J "s 

.2 

ctf 

"s 

o_ 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

CSv-l ' 

0 

T— < 

0 



P 

1“ 
O § 

ll 

G 

Average 

annual 

2,588 

134 

2,454 

3,000 

3,000 

25 ,199 
25 ,199 
N 

88 

0000 

CT\0\ 

40 10 

11,036 

11,036 

z 

go 

P 

12; 

w 

w 

No. of 
volumes 

2,050 

450 

1,6C0 

1,124 

1,124 

7,708 

6,901 

807 

3,500 

3,500 

19,888 

19,888 

2,796 

2,796 

500 

500 

g 

G 

■< 

Tax 

sup- 

port 

0 0 o 

52:2 Iz; 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

0 

iz; 

o 

G 

Date 

found- 

ed 

1915 

1922 

1931 

1916 

193.4 

1907 

1902 

1923 

1935 

H 

p 

a, 

JH 

P 

o 

W 

Population 

(1930) 

19,588 

1,715 

1,768 

3,483 
16 ,105 
13,169 

13,169 

10,254 

1.507 

1.507 
8,747 

26,811 

4,565 

3.516 

8,081 
18,730 
13 ,505 

3.507 

3.507 
9,998 

30,848 

21 ,596 

21 ,596 
9,252 
19 ,522 

6,435 

6,435 
13 ,087 
11,287 
854 

854 
10,433 
11 ,764 

11 ,764 
10,541 

10,541 

14,424 

14,424 

< 

w 

iri 

s 

Ph 

s 

Ow 

Place 

Chariton County. 

Brunswick 

Salisbury 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Christie County 

mone) 

Pop. not served 

Clark County 

*Kahoka 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Clay Coun^ 

Excelsior Springs. _ 

Liberty 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Clinton County 

Cameron 

Population served _ 

Pop, not served 

Cole County . 

Jefferson City 

Population served . 

Pop. not served 

Uooper County 

B oonville 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Cralwford Coun^.. 

Steelville 

Population served . 

P^. not served 

Dade Cfounty 

(None) 

Pop. not served 

Dallas County 

(None) 

Pop. not served 

Daviess County 

(None) 

Pop. not served 
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Per Capita 

Exp. 

last 

year 

.007 

.033 

.027 

.051 

.182 

.066 

.065 

.312 

.086 

.665 

.292 

.421 

.110 

.255 

.025 

.199 

Av. 

exp. 

.007 

.032 

.020 

.051 

.123 

.066 

.066 

.317 

,123 

.950 

.296 

.427 

.156 

.361 

.023 

3.18 

Cir. 

last 

year 

0.64 

3.11 

0.91 

1.01 

0.87 

5.81 

3.10 

1.1. 

5.50 

0.85 

6.58 

3.91 

5.64 

0.93 

2.14 

0.48 

3.73 

Av. 

cir. 

0.58 

2.81 

0.89 

1.01 

0.87 

5.64 

3.10 

0.84 

4.03 

1.06 

8.21 

2.55 

3.67 

1.02 

2.35 

0.43 

3.38 

Vol- 

umes 

0.07 

0.76 

0.94 

0.10 

0.49 

0.24 

0.63 

0.92 

1.12 

1.04 

0.20 

0.50 

0.85 

0.56 

4.36 

0.64 

0.92 

0,70 

1.61 

0.38 

2.95 

Expenditure 

Last 

year 

(1934) 

N 

74.00 

74.00 

928.78 
N 

44.00 

751.78 
133.00 

1,846.62 

N 

1,846.62 

1,234.86 
1 ,234.86 

24,237.07 

24,237.07 

1,781.00 
1 ,781.00 

439.30 

439.30 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

2 2 2 

Average 

annual 

N 

73.06 

73.06 

685.33 

N 

44.00 

50-S.33 

133.00 

1,878.06 

N 

1,878.06 

1,764.96 

1,764.96 

24,562.97 
24 ,562.97 

2,522.74 

2,522.74 

403.90 

403.90 

Circulation 

+j 

2 rtco 

N 

7,000 

7,000 

32,611 
1,600 
746 
23 ,982 
6,283 

32,577 

N 

32 ,577 

12,222 

12,222 

324,193 

324,193 

14,933 

14,933 

8,232 

8,232 

^ ^ C! 

eo 00 O VO os 

Average 

annual 

N 

6,330 

6,330 

31 912 
1,600 
746 
23 ,283 
6,283 

23 ,830 
N 

23 ,830 

15,252 
IS ,252 

211,257 
211 ,257 

16,465 

16,465 

7,474 

7,474 

No. of 
volumes 

718 

230 

488 

1,106 

1,106 

8,531 

1,002 

796 

4,622 

2,111 

6.042 
1,000 

5.042 

8,096 

8,096 

53,119 

53,119 

11,268 
11 ,268 

6,520 

6,520 

Tax 

sup- 

port 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Date 

found- 

ed 

1935 

1934 

1930 

1933 

1933 
1930 
1932 

1934 
1924 

1885 

1905 

1889 

1921 

Population 

(1930) 

10,270 

302 

520 

822 
9,448 
10 ,974 

2,250 

2,250 
8,724 
13 ,959 

13 ,959 
35 ,799 

1,592 

861 

4,128 

2,025 

8,606 

27,193 

30,519 

2,013 

5,918 

7,931 

22,588 

12,172 

12,172 

14,348 

1 ,858 

1,858 
12 ,490 
82 .929 

57,527 

57,527 
25 ,402 
16,135 

6,992 

6,992 

9,143 

17,233 

2,209 

2,209 
15 ,024 

Place 

DeKalb County 

Clarksdale 

Stewartsviile 

Population served _ 

Pop, not served 

Bent County 

Salem 

Population served. 

Pop, not served.. 

Douglas County 

mone) 

Pop. not served 

Dunklin Cotmty 

Campbell 

♦Cardwell 

Kennett 

Malden 

Population served . 

Pop. not served 

Franklin County 

♦Sullivan 

Washington 

Population served . 

Pop not served 

Gasconade County. 

(None) 

Pop. not served 

Gentry County. 

Albany 

Population served . 

Pop. not served 

Greene County. 

Springfield 

Population served . 

Pop. not served 

Grundy County 

Trenton ... _ _ 

Population served _ 

Pop, not served 

Harrison County 

Bethany L 

Population served _ 
Pop, not served 
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Per Capita 

Exp. 

last 

year 

.043 

.173 

.069 

.574 

.124 

.474 

.304 

.519 

.599 

.136 

.075 

.254 

.498 

.376 

.195 

Av. 

exp. 

.032 

.127 

.081 

.673 

.119 

.490 

.223 

.613 

.707 

.182 

.075 

.329 

.596 

.454 

.484 

Cir. 

last 

year 

0.78 

3.10 

0.85 

7,09 

0.56 

2.53 
0.65 

8.81 

10.16 

2,24 

3.53 

4.55 

8.94 

6.78 

3.20 

Av. 

cir. 

0.61 

2.42 

0.79 

6.56 

0.78 

3.53 

0.89 

4.58 

5.22 

2.35 

3.53 

4.25 

7.28 

6.53 
3.55 

Vol- 

umes 

loo f'lmvo »Ho\vooo ’— ^00 

do dri dc^'^ T-HrHo’ddddddd 00 

v 

Vh 

P 

d 

V 

Last 

year 

(1934) 

992.19 

992.19 

875.70 

875.70 

1 ,675.30 
1 ,246.30 
429.00 

241 ,791.40 
239,552.17 
N 
N 
N 

2,086.75 

152.48 

N 

N 

N 

18,773.03 
4,851.42 
12 ,582.80 
1 ,338.81 

N 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

^ ts*o\ 00 ooi-H 2S2 

a" 

W 

Average 

annual 

732.31 

732.31 

1,027.05 

1,027.05 

1 ,603 . 83 
1,289.52 

314.31 

285 ,723.47 
282,782.67 
N 
N 
N 

2,788.32 

152.48 

N 

N 

N 

24,311.17 
5 ,804.52 
15,175.47 
3,331.18 

N 


Last 

year 

(1934) 

17,820 
17 ,820 

10,815 

10,815 

7,563 

6,641 

922 

4,102,353 
4 ,060 ,847 
N 
N 
N 

34,330 

7,176 

N 

N 

N 

335 ,964 
87 ,008 
226 ,978 
21 ,978 

N 

.2 

1. 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

^ ooo 0 tni-H tv-OO 

cT 

Average 

annual 

13 ,916 
13,916 

10 ,010 
10 ,010 

10,550 

9,294 

1,256 

2,130,511 
2 ,087 ,355 
N 
N 
N 

35 ,980 
7,176 
N 
N 
N 

313,560 
70,832 
218,324 
24 ,404 

N 

No. of 
volumes 

3,423 
3 ,423 

4,185 

4,185 

12 ,452 
6,452 
6,000 

567 ,738 
554,103 
324 
148 
363 

10 ,228 
1,731 
150 
191 
500 

84 ,801 
17 ,206 
59,219 
8,376 

750 

750 

Tax 

sup- 

port 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Date 

found- 

ed 

0 ,-ivo 00 rn 0 OOtH 

On On OnOO 00 On on On 00 On On On On OnOnOn On 

T-l ,—1 yH r-l T-l T-( tH r- ( t>H T-l r-( i-H 

Population 

(1930) 

22,931 

5,744 

5,744 

17,187 

6,430 

6,430 
12 ,720 

1,525 

1,525 
11,195 
13 ,490 

2,630 

1,409 

4,039 
9,4*51 
19 ,672 

19,672 

9,642 

9,642 
470 ,454 

99 ,746 

706 

529 

707 

15 ,296 

2,035 

702 

350 

1,657 

421 ,728 
48,726 
73,810 

9,736 

33 ,454 

6,876 

50,066 
23 ,744 
27 ,563 

4,085 

4,085 
23 ,478 

Place 

Henry County 

Clinton 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Hickory County — 

^one) 

Pop. not served 

Holt County- 

Mound City 

Population served- 

Pop, not served 

Howard County 

Fayette — _ __ 

Glasgow 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Howell County 

(None) 

Pop. not served 

Iron County 

(^one) 

Pop. not served 

Jackson County. __ _ 

Kansas City 3 

Blue Springs 

Buckner _ _ 

Grandview 

Independence 

Lees Summit 

Oak Grove 

Sibley 

Sugar Creek 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Jasper County 

Carthage 

Toplin- 

Webb City 

Population served _ 

Pop, not served 

Jefferson County 

Festus 

Population served _ 
Pop. not served 
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Exp. 

last 

year 

.090 

.537 

" 

.246 

.362 

.006. 

.036 

.025 

.134 

.018 

.084 

.274 

.816 

1.614 

.067 

.578 


.105 

.631 

.232 

.342 

.006 

.036 

.015 

.082 

.018 

.084 

.285 

.913 

1.592 

.072 

.620 

Per Capita 


2.91 

17.44 

4.17 

6.14 

0.19 

1.19 

0.68 

3.56 

0.32 

1.50 

3.13 

11.81 

15.08 

0.82 

7.11 

Av. 

cir. 

1.88 

11.29 

3.17 

4.40 

0.19 

1.19 

0.68 

3.56 

0.29 

1.36 

2.26 

9.31 

9.91 

0.65 

5.56 

Vol- 

umes 

0.42 

2.53 

0.28 

0.89 

0.75 

1.11 

0.21 

1.33 

0.10 

0.54 

0.17 

0.78 

0.83 

2.76 

4.50 

0.24 

2.04 


Last 

year 

(1934) 

2,068.76 

2,068.76 

N 

8,248.17 

8,248.17 

55.00 

55.00 

424.60 

424.60 

281.98 

281.98 

3,690.32 

1,484.64 

2,205.68 

872.48 

872.48 

Expenditure 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

o 

O 1-1 VO rH OO VO 

Average 

annual 

2,429.20 

2,429.20 

N 

7,777.02 

7,777.02 

55.00 

55.00 

258.61 

258.61 

281.98 

281.98 

3,838.33 

1,662.25 

2,176.08 

935.56 

935.56 


Last 

year 

(1934) 

5S ^ 

VO VO 

139,751 

139,751 

1,800 

1,800 

11 ,296 
11,296 

5,040 

5,040 

42 ,102 
21 ,493 
20 ,609 

10,732 

10,732 

.2 " 

*3 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

10 

O i-H 1-1 OO OO 

u 

Average 

annual 

43 ,482 
43 ,482 

N 

106,138 

106,138 

1,800 

1,800 

11,296 
11 ,296 

4,580 

4,580 

30,496 

16,941 

13,555 

8,393 

8,393 

No. of 
volumes 

9,751 

9,751 

2,628 

2,628 

25 ,236 
25,236 

2,000 

2,000 

1,712 

1,712 

2,633 

2,633 

11,171 

5,025 

6,146 

3,078 

3,078 

Tax 

sup- 

port 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

rt 

o p* « 

1916 

1934 

1889 

1927 

1925 

1930 

1918 

1915 

1927 

Population 

(1930) 

O 1-(OVOO -.tiTtHOO 1 

52 1 ij^vovo 1 

O 1 

^ C^^OV CNVOOO 1 

i s 

<s 1 

8,368 
33 ,493 

22,761 

t22 ,761 
10,732 
9,350 

1.509 

1.509 
7,841 

16 ,728 

3,171 

3,171 
13 ,557 
15 ,762 

3,357 

3,357 

12,405 

12,173 

12,173 
13 ,466 

1,820 

1,367 

3,187 

10,279 

13,011 

1.510 

1.510 
11,501 

Place 

Macon Conn^ 

Macon 

Population served _ 
Pop. not served 

Mad'son County 

Frederic ktown 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Maries County 

(None) 

Pop. not served 

Maj ion County 

Hannibal 

Population served _ 
Pop. not served — 

Mercer County 

Princeton 

Population served _ 
Pop. not served — 

Miller County 

Eldon- 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Mississippi County 

♦Charleston 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Moniteau County 

(None) 

Pop. not served 

Monroe County 

Monroe City 

Paris 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Montgomery County 

Montgomery 

Population served _ 
Pop. not served 


fA library located at Palmyra (pop. 1,967) in Marion county closed recently. 
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Per Capita 

Exp. 

last 

year 

.005 

.036 

.123 

.620 

.023 

.173 

.033 

.248 

.413 

.018 

■ .161 

Av. 

exp. 

.005 

.036 

.121 

.602 

.058 

.442 

.033 

.319 

.532 

.006 

.051 

1 Cir, 
last 
year 

0.12 

0.78 

0.65 

3.26 

0.55 

4.04 

0.97 

4.23 

7.04 

0.76 

6.81 

Av. 

cir. 

0.12 

0.78 

0.76 

3.81 

0.57 

4.21 

0.97 

3.47 

5.79 

0.72 

6.44 

Vol- 

umes 

0.27 

1.81 

0.02 

0.57 

0.10 

0.59 

0.44 

0.63 

2.18 

0.21 

1.46 

0.62 

0.80 

1.33 

0.17 

0.27 

1.21 


Last 

year 

(1934) 

60.00 

60.00 

N 

N 

3 ,232.70 
N 

3 ,232.70 

865.83 

825.85 

39.98 

8,590.03 
8 ,590.03 

208.44 

N 

208.44 

•o 

C3 

u 

a 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

r-t O r-( O tn 

w' 

Average 

annual 

60.00 

60.00 

N 

N 

3,140.36 

N 

3,140.36 

2,154.77 

2,114.79 

39.98 

11,070.86 

11,070.86 

65.71 

N 

65.71 


Last 

year 

(1934) 

1,300 

1,300 

N 

N 

17 ,026 
N 

17,026 

20,479 
19 ,293 

1,186 

146,558 

146,558 

8,807 

N 

8,807 

.2 

No. 
yrs. 
in av. 

T-t O ,-1 O 

U 

Average 

annual 

1,300 

1,300 

N 

N 

19 ,900 
N 

19,900 

21 ,295 
20,109 

1,186 

120 ,443 
120,443 

8,333 

N 

8,333 

No. of 
volumes 

3.000 
3,000 

600 

600 

2,650 

2,650 

11 ,607 
220 
11,387 

7,758 

7.001 

757 

27 ,660 
27,660 

2.568 
1,000 

1.568 

Tax 

sup- 

port 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Date 

found- 

ed 

VO CO >0 *oO 

O CO CO coO ro Os coco 

Os 0\ Os OsOs Os Os oo OsOs 

1— I T-t 1-4 r-t T-H 

Population 

(1930) 

10 ,968 

1,662 

1,662 

9,306 

30,262 

1,051 

1,051 
29,211 
26 ,959 

4,485 

4,485 
22 ,474 
26 ,371 
347 

5,217 

5,564 

20,807 

12,220 

12 ,220 
12,462 

12 ,462 
9,537 

9,537 

37 .284 

4,781 

1,219 

6,000 

31 .284 
13 ,707 

13 ,707 
34 ,664 

20,806 

20 ,806 
13,858 
15 ,308 

3,670 

1,294 

4,964 

10,344 

Place 

Morgan County 

♦Versailles 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

New Madrid County 

♦Parma 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Newton Conner 

Neosho 

Population served. 

Pop. not served 

Nodaway County 

Graham 

Maryville 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Oregon County 

(None).. 

Pop. not served — 

Osage County 

(None) 

Pop. not served 

Ozark County 

(None) 

Pop. not served 

Pemiscot County 

Caruthersville 

♦Steele ( Gibson 

Community) -- 
Population served . 

P^. not served 

Perry County 

(None) 

Pem, not served 

Pettis County 

Sedalia 

Population served _ 

Pop. not served 

Phelps County. 

♦Rolla 

St. Tames 

Population served _ 
Pop. not served 
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fA library at DcBlogc Cpop. 4,000) is to be open by 1936. 
# Population eetimatea. 
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fA library located at Cabool (pop. 908) closed recently. 






